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Street, where Mrs. Charlotte C. Holt will 
speak; at 3 P. M. at the Waubansee Club. 
on La Salle Avenue; at 8 P. M. at No. 
122 Hartford Boulevard; at 8 P. M. at 
West Madison Street and Oakley Avenue, 
speakers, Dr. Alexander, Emma Webb 
Haskett, Mrs. George B. Meech; at No. 


|gium, “L'Union fait la Force.” The 
three-class system caused much delay in 
the votirg. The electors are divided into 
classes designated by the names univox, 
| bivox and trivox. The first class includes 
ail men over twenty-five years old who 
| have lived a year or more in the election 


ILLINOIS WOMEN WHU WILL VOTE. 


The Chicago Zvening Post of Oct. 1 
devotes five columns to the names and 


addresses of leading Illinois women who | 


will vote at the coming election for trus- 
tees of the State University. We give a 
few of the letters. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Rusy L. ABBEy has been elected 
a director of the Fredonia N. Y. National 
Bank, as the representative of her father’s 
estate. 

Miss FISHER, a well known young 


| 517 West Madison Street, speakers, Dr. | district. Many of these voters are ignor- 
Julia Holmes Smith, Mrs. A. V. H. Wake- | ant, and were exceedingly slow in pre- 
man, Mrs. C. C. Holt; at No. 4747 Cham | paring their ballots. With the second 


| woman of New Bedford, who possesse: a 
| fine soprano voice, but entirely without 
| cultivation, has, by obtaining a certain 


LETTERS FROM CHICAGO LADIES. 
Following are some of the letters re- 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 























plain Avenue, speakers, Mrs. Meech, Mrs. 














class, of married men and widowers who 

















ceived from women intending to vote: 











cash ae Saeco: | number of subscribers. been placed in the 
VTLORENCE M. ADKINSON, Haskett. | pay personal taxes of five francs each, Mrs. John B. Sherwood—I will vote, | ; , 
state, )\THARINE WILDE. ——_~o— ‘there was little difficulty. In the third | though I would rather stay at home. But Boston we School of Music for one 
eo | The Chicago Evening Post says: | class were most of the educated men. 1 suffer too much with the whole city and | Year at the expense of the Woman's are 
t 7 @ . ONAL CONTRIBUTORS | Not merely a few but the great majority all this great country because of the dis- Mrs. Humparey, the ‘Madge’ of 
) ay @e . Sere, of the women in all parts of the State of SS honesty of our politics. If 1 can do any- | London Truth, is described as a woman 
stock Mags cn CUTLER, lilinois intend to cast their ballots for | The English high school board of Cam- thing to help purity it, let me not hesitate. | rather above middle height, with a keen, 
. ae - ae Eee Wane, ee - the ™ rw “ the | bridge, Mass., have made the mistake of | Ida M. Lane—Irrespective of individual | impressive face, sharply cut features, a 
tured FRANCES RD, F | pext election. e Information 18 Dot | excjuding the girls from taking part in | Views on the question of suffrage for | bright,yeuthful complexion and gray hair, 
Mary F.b | second hand; it comes from the women | women, | regard it as the plain duty of 
Dr. EMILY b %. | themeelves, and they speak in no uncer- | the debates with the boys. [t has been every womau to vote if cho bee the eal whiten ence was Salr end golden. 58 tan: 
repa- Muse Mary E. ‘Dp | tain tones. They are aroused and thor- | the custom for years for the girls to right to do so, just as 1 consider it the ner she is pleasant and unaffected, and is 
ns a Faov._ ELLex Be an | oughly in earnest = ” mnattes. R.. | debate with the boys, and the member- duty of every man to vote. a clever, easy talker. She has a pleasant 
H PREscCOT< S , almost every case where the question has , 
stock Da. Leia G. BEDELL, | been asked, the reply has been prompt and — = ma — sean “3 a = Mrs. John L. Shortall—1 shall take | little home at Maida Vale 
the MRS. ADELAIDE A. CLAFLIN, emphatic, and the Evening Post to-day is | and boys. e society organized at the | pleasure in voting for the State University Miss LLEWELA DAVIS, a Welsh lady, a 
Bee Mans _ LsLiae DEveReUE BLAKE, able to print a long list of names of wom- | beginning of the present school term with ms ustees at the coming election, regarding | native of Brecon, is the third lady who 
y ine. Lawns i. Sours. en who have signified an intention to vote, | the following officers, the secretary being c e act => ligt of a privilege, and be- | has gained the Charles Lucus medal for 
7 “ a ses | 824 to supplement this with expressions | a girl: Joseph E. Sharkey, president; yo that every privilege involves ®| composition at the Royal Academy of 
t for are tor sale and subscriptions received. | Of Opinion from many of them. Other | Karl S. Barnes, vice-president : Miss Ethel Music. Her predecessors who were thus 
names and letters will follow. Every mail |; Murch. secretary: Walter D. Fuller Mrs. E. G. Clark—I believe in woman | gistingui 
yn of SUBSCRIPTION. is bringing additional replies that show | |° y Pegg odes ’ | using all opportunities for good that come | 2!*tinguisbed were Miss Dora Bright and 
nite Per Annum, 4 a ye #2.50 how deeply the women are interested in treasurer. e society has heretofore | to her. By electing Mrs. Flower to the Miss Ethel Boyce. Miss Llewela Davies’s 
oT ganda ggg . fo. 50 | the subject. They are quiet and temper- | been granted the free use of a room in the | office of trustee, we place there one who is | Musical career as a student has been a 
the CLUB RATES—Five copies one year, $10.00 | ate in their expressions, but they realize | high school building, where meetings have | ever striving to do what she can for the | brilliant and successful one, almost with- 
Checks and drafts and post-office orders should ja Res = wd a by been held twice a month. A smal! sum is | Dest interests of humanity. out a parallel. She has won five yearly 
ad ¥ - Let- e D o asser A 
poh oT ened See Wome A yop oe they enneet to secure further privileges paid the janitor for his trouble. KE. L. 8. Adams—I shall be pleased to | musical prizes since 1887, not counting 
Box 3638, or to the office of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, | in the near future. In short. it looks as if <o- vote for Mrs. J. M. Flower, who is in | her success this year. 
3 Park Street, Boston, Maes. Registered letters or . 9 every way able and suitable for the posi- 
ets Express Co.'s money orders may be sent at our | they would be voting for municipal) At the beginning of the present term | tion of trustee of the State Universi Mins. Jutta B. WuLsom, of Red Wing, 
> risk Money sent in letters not registered will be | officers before the male skeptics have time h i izi P h . - vererty. Minn., has been nominated for Coun'y 
at the risk of the sender. to wonder what their intentions are. (the society reorganizing every year) the Mrs. Chester Warner—In reply to your Superintendent of Schools on the Prohi- 
J. B. MORRISON, Advertising Manager. io request was made for the privilege of the | question, ‘Will you vote?’ I will say bition tick The Red Wing A P 
ig to nee schoolroom as usual, and the high school ; yes, if permitted to, and not told at the | .110" “cket. The Ked Ming Argus says: 
Kate Field rejoices in the political cam- | committee, through Principal Huling, in- | Voting place that only foreigu-born women Mrs. Neleon is thoroughly qualified for 
high- WHERE SORROW LIETH BURIED. paign pow being conducted by women in | formed the president of the society that ae oe ~~ | - vote, as | the — having taught school for fl 
until New York against Municipal corruption - nd was told me in my first and only effort in | twenty-three years. She holds first grade : 
Where Sorrow lieth buried, » | the boys” would be granted the use of | that direction. I, being an Ameri 
siness There greenest herbage springs ; as a movement which she herself tried to | the room, if desired. The president was | woman, could not vote then. a = pte = n <eseg od tes > “ | 
There chant the birds unwearied, inagurate two years ago. She says: further informed, which he accepted as Dr. Kate I. Graves—I shall vote for a n) » ons ’ er ‘ yn se 
There come no worldly things. Verily I say unto you it is easier to | official, that the ‘‘girls” must not be mem- | State University trustee. In the past I and was the first teacher in Goodhue 
The deepest wells of pleasure catch ten thousand women when the tide | pers, or take part in the debates. have been opposed to woman suffrage, County that received a first grade certifi- 
set, Are lying close beside; is at the flood than one woman before it . ade: clltncaaias but I believe the time is rapidly approach- | ate. Mrs. Nelson is the president of 
Nowhere so sweet is leisure, turns. There is fashion in reform no less ing when the ballot must be given to| the Minnesota Woman Suffrage Associa- 
Or sky so high and wide. than in clothes. Dr. Parkhurst and the| The society held a special meeting the | women, and when that time arrives I am | tion.” 
Committee of Seventy, with Charles Stew- | next afternoon, and the following peti- | sureevery intelligent woman willnotonly| Mrs. BRowN-SEQUARD, the wife of 
pa I raised no mound above her, art Smith at their head, have asked women | tion was drawn and presented to the high | be willing, but glad to do her duty at the | tne paris physici Ithouzh of E b 
AN No stone her name to tell; to help them in the battle against Tam- | . 100) ittee at th , ti polls. e Paris physician, although of Kng- 
ON, In life 1 did not love ber, many; that noble woman, Mrs. Joseph- | ®©200! Committee ab the regular meeting |" Mrs. L. M. Bushnell—With pleasure I lish birth, had become, according to 
But death has changed her well. ine Sbaw Lowell, consents to lead the | Of the school board. avail myself of the privilege given me to | Exglish law, a French woman, but by the 
Her sweetness cometh after, oven ee her a -_ “1! bey mi. 3 ye pnd eee Ke \~ ne vote. Republican women want Mrs. J.| French law she remained an English 
Her work is peaceful things ; unicipa 4 woe = ngs ‘e ee full 4 Be ol yout henanulle yt nap che M. Flower one of the trustees. She will | woman; consequently, her will was not 
The very air grows softer, Bee oe eae er vor thig levone to. | effect that girls were to be excluded from said | fill the place so creditably and efficiently | in accordance with the laws of either 
RIES 7 encouraging spectacle, for this league in- - 8 : that we ehall al b d of th 
. The silence broods and sings. society, because it was thought undesirable that e shall always be proud of the | oountr The English High Court 
S. cludes many women who stoutly opposed boys and girls should engage in joint debates, | Woman whom we first voted for. y- gis g urt, 
ar’ All blooms, as nature willeth, woman suffragej early in the summer. | gn4 . E Engl T however, admitted the will to probate, i 
idress Grow o’er her white and red; After the education they are likely to | Whereas, this society by its coustitution has di sieneaie oe eman—The law makes no and it was executed according to English | 
eo Some mystic fragrance filleth receive in a campaign that is not for a day, | hitherto admitted to membership both girls and | “/8tinction between the sexes in levying |),~ oi would. therefore. be regarded 
a Th th by 8 ted but for months and even years, their | boys; therefore, and collecting taxes on property; why, . ° ? ® 
e@ grow y Sorrow fed. opinions are doomed to change. . . - With Resolved, That the society respectfully petition then, should certain of these taxpayers by the French Court as valid—though one 
And when we pause where flowers the example of Brooklyn before them, | the bigh school committee for a reconsideration have their privileges as citizens curtailed | tribunal would be bound to consider her i 
Of sweetest odors wave, with Dr. Parkburst as an inspiration, and | % Your. recent action, and for the granting of | on account of sex? Until official notice | an English woman, and the other a 
The friend of tenderest hours with Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell at their | permission for the debating society to use the | ig sent that my property is free from tax- | rrench woman. 
Knows not it is a grave. P science lecture room with a membership includ- | ation. I have just cause for considerin j 
head, New York’s Municipal League of ing girls as well as boys. , * & FANNITZA ABDUE SULTANA NALIDE is 
Women cannot fail to carry outthedream | - od law as unjustly discriminating against me 
LEER egpieinens I had two years ago. Seif-preservation, “ because I am a woman. ® fine-looking girl from Beyrout, now 
EDITORIAL NOTES. the first law of nature, has come to the | The committce has the petition under} Mrs. Lindon Bates—Will I vote? Possi- staying at a quiet residence in Brooklyn. 
— nig tl a es | consideration. W. A. Munroe, chairman | bly. Sufirage should be the prerogative She is the cousin of the wealthiest Arab 
In four States, Illinois, New York, Kar- of the high school committee, says that of mind, not of sex. in that far-off city, aad is known among 
— sas and Colorado, women are at present C. H. Ogborn, of Kansas, secretary Of | personally he is opposed to the girls and | Kate H. Watson—I was one of the first her coustrymen 06 ‘ithe Syriana princess. 
the Kingman County Sunday School Asso- _ | women in Chicago to register. Now that | On the books at Harvard she will be 
manifesting extraordinary activity, and | 95.5 cdieeian tes ties Matinee a boys debating together. He says thecom-| ; 5. privilege to vote, I most assured! a Mi i 
forever refuting the stale assertion that ciation, contribu . o the i 0- | mittee did not exclude the girls from shall A “ g ’ y | entered as ss Alice Azeez, and her 
women 40 not want te vete. From Madi cate a poem neatly disposing of t e claim debating. The committee puts the matter Mrs. Thomas B Ih : object in coming to this country is mani- 
am. Gla. 0 casmmnentens walben| that women ought to be held in subjection | thig way: If the boys want to debate, | heen very at “yes od ay" — fold. She wishes to obtain educational 
’ ” P . because ‘‘Adam was first made and then it y Strongly opposed to the suf-| honors both here and in England, and 
In a recent visit to Illinois I was inter-| ye» Mr. Oob , h well and good, and if the girls want to | frage for woman, but if ever there was a hile { " 
ested to find the absorbing topic among | 2¥¢-” Mr. Ogborn lays stress upon the | nave a debating society, well and good ; | place where women belong, it is on school | While in America will study the govern- 
women was registration. At a dinner | text ‘‘He gave them dominion,” and says: | put he believed it was best that there be | Poards and as trustees of universities. I | ment, the people, and occidental methods 
party each lady was inquiring of her awh man before wremen wee mado, Ls agree; | separate societies. He said that until this ry +4 Lf Se a =. - ~ of doing things. Having done so, she will 
ut does power thus rest with priorit } 4 now for which one to vote. 
friends whether they had registered, and on, Usk ts teh ck ee tk athe bint, term he did not know that girls were | I care not for party. It isthe woman, as return to Syria, where she will found a 
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planning which of them could see Mrs. 


Then even the greyhound, the earth-worm or 


|members of this society, and he never 


it should be the man, and not the party, 


monument to the memory of her father. 


A—— and Mrs. B—— to ensure their atten- 
tion to the matter in time. The next day, Being on wefan man would cule mean~den's | heard of any debating society with a| which should influence every vote that is Her family has for centuries been a i 
at a club of working women in Chicago, you see? membership of both sexes. cast by both men and women. ruling force in the Orient. Miss Azeez, 


the same topic was the all-absorbing one. 
The relative merits of the candidates were 
discussed, and a rising count was taken 
of those who had already registered. 
Next, those who intended to register, on 
Oct. 23, were asked to rise, and this ap- 
peared to include all the rest of the club. 
One woman made anxious inquiries in 
regard to her lack of naturalization 
papers, which might deprive her of the 
vote. She was immediately informed of 
the proper mode of application to remove 
the difficulty. Another told of the cour- 
tesies shown her at the registration office 
in one of the worst precincts of Chicago, 
when she took half a dozen of the working 
women of the neighborhood to register. 
All her inquiries were politely answered, 
and several of the men—especially the 
Irishmen—removed their hats when the 
women entered the room. 


+> 


The Chicago Tribune of O ct. 17 devotes 
more than six columns to facts and figures 
of women’s registration, giving the num- 
ber registered in each precinct of every 





———_“~or——— 


A despatch from Denver, Colorado, 
dated October 22, states that the registra- 
tion of women in that city is almost as 
large as that of the men. The total num- 
ber of names entered on the books, which 
are now closed, is 61,500. The registra- 
tion in the county will exceed 70,000. 
Should 70 per cent. of the persons regis- 
tered vote, the vote cast at the next elec- 
tion will be considerably more than twice 
what it was two years ago, when the total 
vote was 22,975. 


—_<§@>-— - 








that of Wyoming. It shows conclusively 
that not only do the women vote in a 
greater numerical ratio than the men, but 
they rouse the men to vote more generally 
thanever before. The result isa fuller 
and fairer expression of the will of the 
people, and that is what is needed in the 
interest of good government. 





This experience of Colorado confirms | 








—+e>— 


Mr. Monroe is singularly uninformed of 
the history of high-school debating socie- 
ties. He will find ample precedents. In 
| Chauncy Hall School many years ago 

such a society existed, with results in 
| every way satisfactory. Nearly all the 

co-educational colleges and a multitude of 

academies and high schools have mixed 
| debating societies, and have had them for 
years. The action of the Cambridge com- 
mittee is the reversal of preced ent. 


— 


Women police officers will soon grace 
the town of Reading, Pa., provided the 
School Board’s wishes be carried out. 
The board wants the janitors and janitres- 
| ges of the Reading schools to be sworn in 
| a8 special officers, to have authority to ar- 
rest any person creating a disturbance or 
causing annoyance around the school 
buildings. There are seventeen janitres- 





Isabel McDougall—As a matter of jus- 
tice I think women entitled to the ballot, 
and have little doubt that it will soon be 
given to them. As a matter of personal 
preference, I am in no haste to have 
another and an important duty laid upon 
me. Still, when the time comes, I shall do 
my best to keep informed as to the polit- 
ical questions and regularly and unfail- 
ingly cast my ballot for what appears 
to me the best good of the nation. I wish 
it were possible for all the brilliant 
women who are leading in the demand for 
enfranchisement to have it given to them; 
they would be an invaluable addition to 
the forces of patriotism and righteousness. 
But, alas! that cannot be without also 
granting it to those of us who do not want 
it, and to some who are unfit to have it. 


Mrs. C. R. Sawyer—The injustice of 
withholding the ballot from women has 
been painfully apparent to me from the 
time I was old enough to comprehend its 
full meaning, and I have used brain, pen 
and whatever influence I could exert to 
help bring about the day when woman 
should have her full share in the lawmak- 


though only 19 years of age, has mastered 
the Arabian, Assyrian, Grecian, Latin, 
French, German and English languages. 
Specimens of her needlework adorn the 
shelves of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York City, and the Peabody 
Museum, at Cambridge, Mass. 

MADAME ANTAEV, a Russian land- 
owner in the province of Voronezh, which, 
among others, suffered from the great 
famine in 1891-2, conceived the idea of 
helping the peasants by enabling them to 
emigrate to Siberia. After applying to a 
great many authorities and spending 
much of her time and money, she effected 
an exceptionally good arrangement for 
1,000 peasants. Although the admission 
of immigrants to the lands belonging to 
the Royal Househoid in the Tomsk Provy- 
ince is now forbidden, she has obtained a 
special permit for her peasants to settle 
there. They have the best land, and will 
have money for their necessities; £900 


— were assigned for this purpose by the 
wae tn the etter. ta & ton the names ses, and the mayor will be asked to make | ing power of the country. For not till y 

aa oa women append onthe eget op cement steer |S TE Eiy oct a alter | ne We tees cee 

gen —be what they should and deel jus ven ame Antaev. All th - 

In Belgium, compulsory and manhood | oath of office. yoy | 8 y 7 & 

‘ated books at the close of the first day. Those gium, P y - all. rangements for the transportation and 


who registered were among the most 
Prominent women of the place. 


2 
> 


The Democratic women, meanwhile, are 





Conservatives. The Liberal party was 
split into factions intensely hostile to one 


went to the polls presenting a united 





suffrage has resulted in a triumph of the | 


another, the Conservative-Catholic party 


At the recent W. C. 'f. U. Convention 
| of Indiana, 300 women pledged to offer 
their ballots at the coming election. Mrs. 
Gougar will cast the test vote. John D. 





Mrs. Charles Jewett Sterling—I am 
working in all directions, on party lines 
and otherwise — urging women of all 
grades to vote. 


Mary E. Beedy— Women should vote for 





settlement of these 1,000 people were 
made by this generous woman. She went 
all the way with them, providing for them 
every possible facility on their long jour- 


Ss. not idle. The Democratic Woman’s Cam- | front, having abandoned for the time Gougar, Sayler & Sayler have been re- university trustees, not so much to secure | 2° of many thousand miles. She had a 
—_ paign Committee announces meetings at | peing all internal dissensions and inscribed tained as attorneys in the case. All of| the election of these or those particular | 4¢¢tor, a camp chureb, and a priest accom- 
eet. the Hull House, Nu. 335 South Halsted | oy its banners the national motto of Bel- these gentlemen are ardent suffragists. (Continued on Second Page.) pany the party. 
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ILLINOIS WOMEN WHO WILL VOTE. 


(Coatinued from First Page) 
candidates as to manifest their desire to 
ain for women a stronger and more 
irect influence in educational matters. 


Mrs. George F. Harding—Myse ) 
four daughters earnestly desire complete 
enfranchisement. 


Mrs. L. M. Prentiss—I intend to avail 
myself of the privilege of casting a vote 
for university trustees at the coming 
election, and shall use all the influence I 
can to induce others to do the same. a” 


Mra. Henry Solomon—lI consider it not 
only a privilege but a duty to vote. Let 
us hope that women will exercise so benefi- 
cent an influence as trustees of our State 
University, that we may occasionally see 
a ‘“‘acholar in politics; that even our 
editors may grow 80 accustomed to the 
idea that in some future campaign a can- 
didate for office may be a gentleman and 
~ ad without being too severely criti- 
cised. 


Mary 8. Tenney—I intend to vote, and 
think that the women of Chicago will best 
serve their cause by taking up this new 
duty with the least possible display or 
commotion. 


Rebecca 8. Rice—The interests of men 
and women in the Government and in edu- 
cation are the same. Their duties should 
be the same. 


Mrs. James Frake—Men who have the 
right to vote and do not, are not con- 
sidered good citizens because of their in- 
difference to the interests of the public. 
Not one woman should ignore the duty 
which this morsel of franchise imposes 
upon her. Without privileges we have no 
responsibilities. Enfranchisement makes 
the duty to vote imperative upon every 
loyal citizen. 


Mrs. H. F. Rohde—I shall vote. I’ve 
talked too much on election days about 
the great responsibilities of the ballot to 
weaken now. 


Mrs. D. R. Brower—I will cast my vote 
now and always (when allowed) in the 
interest of education, which is the ground- 
work of all reform. 


Mrs. Lillian J. UVreier—I shall most 
surely use this entering wedge to future 
privileges. 

Mrs. Ernest Rupert Sharpe—I will vote, 
not because I think that women need 
politics, but because I know that politics 
need women. 


Abby E. Kendig—I will vote and for 
Dr. Julia Holmes Smith. 


Mrs. John A. Robinson—My platform 
for women—home, then politics. 


Dr. Harriet C. B. Alexavder—I shall 
vote and shall do all in my power to in- 
fluence other women to vote. 


Mrs. James B. Hobbs—I hail with pleas- 
ure the dawning of the day when women 
shall have equal political rights and a 
voice in the manag: ment of her country’s 
affairs, and shall avail myself of this 
opportunity to vote. 


Anna W. Mills—I will certainly avail 
myself of the opportunity of voting for 
State University trustee. I cannot con- 
ceive of an intelligent, thinking woman 
neglecting or refusing to do so. 


Mrs. John G. Rogers—It has for a long 
while been a settled conviction with me 
that women would, in the natural course 
of development, takes a more active in- 
terest in many subject, and objects that 
have been thought outside their realm. 
There are many reasons for this conclu- 
sion. I consider that already many of 
them are eminently fitted to be active 
auxiliaries in all efforts directed to the 
proper education of the young. 


Zella Allen Dixson—I am one of those 
who rejoice sincerely in the enfranchise- 
ment of women, and shall certainly vote at 
the coming election and whenever in the 
future I have the opportunity todoso. I 
gladly welcome the influence of women in 
the affairs of public life, ow ex- 
pecting great good to come not on i to 
the State, but to the home. It seems hard 
to believe that any earnest, thoughful 
woman will be unwilling to enter the door 
just opened to her. Why should she shirk 
all the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship and leave man to struggle alone 
with its problems? Do not the results of 
good government affect her home as well 
as his? Are the children to be trained 
and educated not as dear to her as to him? 
Is it not her country as well as his? 


Mrs. G. F. Shears—For some time past 
I have read diligently and listened atten- 
tively to the arguments for and against 
the granting of the franchise to women, 
and I have been interested to note that the 
opponents of woman suffrage have been 
forced to abandon logic and stand upon 
the one statement that the majority of 
women do not desire to vote. Therefore, 
under these conditions I believe it to be 
the duty of every woman to go to the 
polls to prove by her interest in this com- 
aratively unimportant election that this 
ast statement has no more foundation in 
fact than many others which the progress 
of events has disproved. 


Elizabeth A. Reed—May the ballot in 
woman’s hand prove to be an element of 

urification in the troubled pool of Amer- 
ao politics. The right of suffrage should 
by all means be limited to a certain degree 
of intelligence. Let a strong effort be 
made, therefore, in the direction of admit- 
ting to citizenship only such women as 
are able to read and write the language of 
the country whose fate they seek to in- 
flaence. 


FROM OTHER TOWNS AND CITIES. 
Among the letters received from women 
outside of Chicago, are the following: 


May Peabody, Evanston—My only re- 
gret is that I cannot vote the straight 
Democratic ticket from start to finish. 


Mrs. Farlin Q. Ball, Oak Park—I have 
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voted for women on our village board 
of education, believing that our public 
schools should be governed by mixed 
boards. For this reason I shall vote for 
Mrs. Flower for State University trustee. 


Mrs. I. S. Blackwelder, Morgan Park—I 
believe this mete will decide a more 
important question than the personnel of 
the board of trustees. The main issue, as 
it affects woman’s progress, is whether or 
not women will show an interest in polit- 
ical matters and manifest it by going to 
the polls. 


Julla Mills Dunn, Moline—Believing 
that an intelligent use of this privilege 


will the sooner bring to women the rights | 
pertaining to full citizenship, I regard it | 


as a duty to vote. 


Laura Dayton Fessenden, Highland 
Park—My ballot will be cast for the 
woman whom I consider best qualified to 
do helpful and intelligent service as trus- 
tee of the State University. To my think- 
ing the position in question is one that is 
entirely outside of all party lines. 

Mrs. S. F. Davidson, LaGrange—I be- 
lieve the right to vote carries with it the 
obligation to vote, and I hold that no 





woman has a moral right to despise or | 


neglect the opportunity ‘which this ‘‘par- 
tial enfranchisement” offers her. A very 
large number of the male citizens of this 
country esteem the privilege of franchise 
so lightly that they think it no shame to 
put it aside for the smallest considerations 
of personal ease or convenienc:. If women 
make of this, their first opportunity, a 
sacred responsibility, consulting neither 
personal comfort nor inclination in the 
discharge of their new duty, they will help 
themselves toward the greater good for 
which they have been hoping and striv- 
ing; they will prove the siocerity of their 
long continued asking, and they will heip 
men as they have helped them before, toa 
higher moral plane, where amid the din of 
self-3seeking political strife, they may once 
more catch the ring of the half-forgotten 
works which used to embody the voter’s 
grandest conviction: ‘‘The wide world 
has not wealth to buy the power of my 
right hand.” 


Mrs. Thomas Galt, Aurora—I have al- 
ways been conservative on the question of 
equal suffrage, but when the State gives 
us the opportunity to exercise the right it 
becomes a duty which no conscientious 
woman can evade. If nothing prevents I 
hope to vote at the coming election for 
Mrs. Flower. 


Hannah A. Plummer, Glencoe — The 
wowen of Glencoe voted for State regents 
at the last election, and have voted for 
school officers for the last two years. The 
men of Glencoe have taken the women to 
the polls, and seem to be glad to have 
them vote. Elections are quite pleasant 
occasions, where we go and exchange 
cheery greetipgs and do our marketing en 
route. The men say, ‘‘Women should 
feel as much interest in the welfare of 
the village as men”’ I believe it is right, 
and ‘‘ whatever is right is safe.”’ 


Mrs. Lemuel Auten, Monica—I intend 
to vote, and did so two years ago after 
quite a fight to be registered and also a 
fight to be allowed to vote. I threatened 
to report the officials if they would not 
allow us to register, and when we went 
to vote every refusal and subterfuge that 
could be thought of was used to get rid of 
u3, but we would not leave. Finally a 
ballot was thrust at me with, ‘Here, I 
can account for this easier than I can get 
rid of you women.” I have signified my 
willingness to assist the ladies of this 
vicinity to register, and think every quali- 
fied woman ought to vote. 


Mrs. Clara C. Chapin, Mayfair—Believ- 
ing that the interests of that very inclusive 
sphere, the home, can be best served by 
the participation of both men and women 
in all affairs which touch the home at any 
point, I hope to see, before many years, 
boos full enfranchisement of the women of 

llinois. 


Mrs. Carrie L. Grout, Rockford—I am 
Only sorry not to be able to vote the 
whole ticket. Having been for many 
yume interested in the progress of women, 

am pleased to note the activity of Chi- 
cago women in the present campaign, and 
hope it will stimulate women all over the 
State to avail themselves of the privilege 
of expressing themselves at the ballot- 
box and of honoring one of their own sex 
with a position of responsibility and use- 
fulness. As not only the Republicans and 
Democrats but the Prohibitionists have 
nominated a woman for this oflice (the 
latter party have two women on their 
ticket) the new voters will have no diffi- 
culty in manifesting individual prefer- 
ences or political sagacity. 


Mrs. J. R. Webster, Monmouth—There 
are many women in this immediate neigh- 
borhood of the various political faiths 
who will vote upon this educational ques- 
tion. Notthat it will matter so much who 
is elected as that it will show to the peo- 
ple that women are interested in all that 
pertains to the bettering of humanity. 


Mrs. W. Fletcher Barnes, Rockford— 
Believing that very much of the inatten- 
tion, flippancy and want of conscience 
manifested by women in regard to public 
matters of greatest moment, and which 
require the intelligence of women as well 
as men, arises from the fact that they are 
debarred from taking their proper place 
in these matters, I deem it my duty to 
incite women to action by my example, 
and shall always endeavor to show an in- 
terest in such matters by voting whenever 
the chance is given me. 

The ZLvening Post adds: 

That should settle the question of how, 
when and for whom women can vote, and 
the only question that remains is, Will 
they vote? It was to settle this that the 
Evening Post sent out its circulars, to 
which answers are still pouring in. The 
list published to-day shows the character 
of women who have interested themselves 
in the matter, and it will be a surprise to 
many of the sceptics. They are leaders, 





almost all of them—not only leaders in 


philanthropic and charitable work, but 
leaders of society and members of Chi- 
cago’s ‘four hundred.”’ They are women 
of intelligence and refinement—the very 
women of all others whom the scoffers 
said would stay at home and let the dis- 
reputable elements increase their propor- 
tionate showing at the polls. Instead of 
that, however, unless all signs fail, they 
propose to give man a lesson in practical 
politics of the better sort. Some of them, 
indeed, openly assert in the letters tnat 
follow that they intend to shame him into 
a proper use of the franchise he has too 
often neglected. 

These letters, by the way, are well 
worth perusing—even by the men. They 
are brief but pithy. Some of them have 
a sting to them that will make many a 
man’s face color as he readsthem. The 
wives, the mothers and the daughters are 
the ones who know man’s weak points, 
even in politics, and man may recognize 
a few of them in what follows. In some 
things they have not hesitated to condemn 
him, although even he will have to admit 
that upon the whole they have been more 
lenient than he deserves. 


But above all else, the letters and the 


| names show the earnestness of the women, 


and that is really the only point at issue. 
It shows that they prize their new-found 
rights and will make use of them. 


———_ +o 
WYOMING SPEAKS FOR HERSELF. 


The Wyoming House of Representa- 
tives of 1893, just before adjournment, 
passed by a unanimous. vote the following 
concurrent resolution : 

Be it resolved by the Second Legislature of the 
State of Wyoming : 

That the possession and exercise of suffrage by 
the women in Wyoming for the past quarter of a 
century has wrought no harm and has done 
great good in many ways; that it has largely 
aided in banishing crime, pauperism, and vice 
from this State, and that without any violent or 
oppressive legislation; that it has secured peace- 
ful and orderly elections, good government, and 
a remarkable degree of civilization and public 
order; and we point with pride to the fact that 
after nearly twenty-five years of woman suffrage 
not one county in Wyoming has a poorhouse, 
that our jails are almost empty, and crime, ex- 
cept that committed by strangers in the State, 
almost unknown; and as the result of experience 
we urge every civilized community on earth to 
enfranchise its women without delay. 

Resolved, That an authenticated copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded by the Governor of the 
State to the Legislature of every State and Terri- 
tory in this country, and to every legislative body 
in the worli; and that we request the press 
throughout the civilized world to call the atten- 
tion of their readers to these resolutions. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton has just 
sent the following letter to Rev. Dr. Park- 
hurst: 


The state of political aftairs in Wyoming 
is the best answer relative to the eftect 
of woman suffrage upon the purity of 
elections. There, ever since the women 
have voted, which is a quarter of a 
century, it has been impossible to elect 
any man of doubtful character. At the 
primary elections men say, ‘‘We must 
put up a man of moral character, or the 
women won’t vote for him.” Take a 
single case like that of Breckinridge, and 
personal influence and political hostilities 
might count for something. Not that I 
think personal hostility has had anything 
to do with the case of Col. Breckinridge; 
it was surely broad enough. But the 
inflaence of women for a quarter of a 
century settles the question of the moral 
effect of women in politics. Invariably 
the type of civilization of a country 
depends upon its women. Where woman 
has the most influence there is the best 
civilization. Now, on the eve of election, 
the Democrats in Washington are putting 
out the women clerks and replacing them 
with men. This is done merely to obtain 
the vote of the clerks. Women have no 
vote. Theright-minded men of this city 
are doing their utmost to do away with 
the corruption in politics. All the investi- 
gating committees prove this, and yet 
they scorn the greatest power lying right 
at hand to aid them—the voice and 
influence of women. Such cases as that 
of Col. Breckinridge ought to wake men 
up to a realization of what women could 
do if they had the power of the ballot. 


—_——_+@.—___ 


ONE DAUGHTER OF CONNECTICUT, 





We have received a charming sketch of 
Miss Hannah A. Babcock by Mrs. Gougar, 
who writes as follows: 

Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the quiet little village of Pawcatuck, 
Conn., is one of those old-time homes that 
are becoming altogether too few. A large 
square, frame house, built before ‘trings” 
and contractors cheated in building, stands 
under the shadow of ancient trees lining 
the walks and scattered here and there in 
the ample grounds. Hammocks and easy 
chairs on the porch bespeak to passers-by 
‘there is rest within.’”? Once within doors 
the appointments of this homey home 
indicate complete comfort and refined, 
unostentatious elegance. Within are de- 
lightful people. The aged man of the 
house, Nathan Babcock, needs no intro- 
duction to the people of the Nutmeg 
State. His large, well-rounded and well- 
filled head, his intellectual, benevolent 
face, surrounded with a wealth of gray 
beard, his mouth with firmly set lips, are 
too well known and appreciated by the 
Prohibitionists of the East to need any 
description at my hands. It is one of my 
pleasant memories that I have been his 
guest. 

But it is of the daughter of this house- 
hold that I desire to express the pleasure 
of a meeting. Miss Hannah A. Babcock 
is a young woman of rare qualities, and 
one that the State and nation may well 
honor. From her ancestors she has Inher - 
ited a healthful temple in which to set a 
noble soul and a brilliant mind. She has 
had the blessing to be well born. She has 


—. 





been given the best opportunities for 
education,. which she has used to excel- 
lent advantage. While she has absorbed 
much, she gives to humanity the best of a 
consecrated life. Nine months of each 
year are devoted to teaching music to the 
blind in the New York City Asylum. A 
large portion of the musical library of the 
aay for the blind is of her composi- 
tion. 

We should naturally suppose that such 
labor would absorb all of her time, but 
not so. In addition to this life service, 
she finds time to promote the interests of 
the church of her choice. Not content 
with these labors, she maintains and pro- 
motes a lively interest in all of the work 
of the W. C. T. U. and Prohibition party. 
She is superintendent of the New London 
County W. C. T. U., at which convention 
I had the honor of meeting her. The 
large number of Unions promoting sys- 
tematic work within her county bespeak 
her great efficiency. I wish her territory 
might be enlarged by State borders. In- 
d+ ed, she would grace the chair of National 
President of the W. C. T. U. 

While she makes no pretences at public 
speaking, she is at home on her feet on 
the platform, and speaks with a force 
and directness that would ensure her a 
national reputation asa public speaker, 
if she would direct her efforts into this 
channel. Her physique, her voice, maa- 
ner, culture and spirit would make her a 
platform orator second to no other among 
women. She is an ardent friend of woman 
suffrage and of the Prohibition party, and 
is fearless as an advocate. Wherever she 
is known the children smile upon her, 
the poor and the humble pay tender trib- 
ute, the middle-aged seek her counsel, and 
the elderly do her homage. 

It is the glory of American institutions 
that such homes as Nathan Babcock’s are 
possible, and that they send forth to the 
service of humanity such daughters. Con- 
necticut has reason to feel proud of her 
many efficient women in the different 
lines of charity and reform work, and 
high on the scroll of honor she will write 
the name of Hannah A. Babcock. 
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A GIFTED CALIFORNIA WOMAN. 





Mrs. Alice Moore McComas, of Los An- 
geles, is to take the field as a speaker for 


paign. The San Francisco Chronicle gives 
the following sketch of her: 


Mrs. McComas is the wife of Judge C. 
C. McComas, of Los Angeles. For several 
years she has been prominently identified 
with the growth of that portion of the 
southern metropolis known as Boyle 
Heights. It was she who, almost single- 
handed, secured the donation from ex: 
Mayor Workman and Mrs. Hollenbeck of 
twenty-one acres of land in Los Angeles 
for a public park, with an appropriation 
of $10,000 from the city to improve it. 
Possibly no single cause ever met with 
greater opposition, and a less persistent 
and capable worker would have been dis- 
couraged; but, with the Jeading news- 
papers to aid her, Mrs. McComas never 
abated her effort until, after a year or two 
of hard work, the city had its little park. 

Mrs. McComas was born in Illinois, but 


ago, and has ever since been an enthusi- 


terms, and died while serving as United 
States Minister to Peru. Mrs. McComas 
has always taken an active interest in pol- 
itics. She was the first woman to edit a 
woman’s department, discussing woman 
suffrage and politics, in Los Angeles, con- 
ducting such a department in an evening 
daily for over two years. She is still a 
regular contributor to the press of her 
city. She has always been a ready and 
prolific penwoman, and is perhaps one of 
the best-known among the women writers 
of the coast. 

About two years ago Mrs. McComas 
commenced a book of short stories of 
Western life, to be illustrated by her eld- 
est daughter, a beautiful and accomplished 
young artist, who gave brilliant promise. 
The two were busy over their joint work 
when accidental death in a hideous form 
came to the younger worker. The shock 
to the mother was terrible. For months 
it was feared she would follow her daugh- 
ter, and she is only just beginning to re- 
cover from the prostrating blow, resum- 
ing her hard work and finding solace in it. 
The manuscript upon which they had 
then been working still lies untouched, 
just as the young woman left it. 

Besides her first-born and intimate as- 
sociate, Mrs. McComas has three other 
daughters, who, their friends predict, will 
some time swell the ranks of the women 
who work for womankind. Alice, the 
eldest living, is a fine musician, and in- 
tends to make that her profession. Clare, 
the next, has a taste for literature, with a 
desire to study for the stage, while 
‘*Charlie,” the baby, declares that she is 
‘going to be a lawyer and go into partner- 
ship with papa.”’ 

Mrs. McComas is a living example of 
the ‘‘woman with faculty.” She is a con- 
stant irritation—as one little woman once 
phrased it—to the type of objector who 
points to probably neglected homes and 
ragged hose in the background when 
sketching the advanced woman. She has 
for years done her own housework and 
enjoyed it. Her home on Boyle Heights 
is a charming refuge, to which every vis- 


the Republicans during the coming cam- | 





itor is welcome, and where every member, 
from the judge to little Charlie, is inter- 
ested in doing what they lovingly call 
“our work.” The wife and mother, be- 
sides doing a large amount of literary and 
social work, besides being associate edi- 
tor of America’s Defenders, a paper pub- 
lished in New York in the interests of the 
national soldiers and sailors’ work of the 
W.C. T. U., is treasurer of the Southern 
Branch of the Women’s Press Association, 
corresponding secretary of the United 





Woman Suffrage Council of California, 





vice-president for California of the Inter- 


—— 


national Woman’s Union, a charter mem. 
ber of the Woman’s Parliament, an actiyg 
and interested member of the Woman 
Congress, before which she read a paper 
in May last, State superintendent of fran. 
chise of the W. C. T. U., Woman Suffrage 
organizer for Los Angeles County, and 
member of the executive board of the 
State Woman Suffrage and Educationa] 
Association. 

As though this were not enough wholly 
to discourage Satan in the effort to fing 
mischief for this pair of hands, she is to 
be one of the campaign speakers for the 
Republican party, and will, besides, attend 
upon the Legislature at Sacramento thig 
winter as one of the “legislative com. 
mittee” to take the subject of woman suf. 
frage before that body. Mrs. McComas ig 
out for the ballot. In fact, most of her 
efforts are bent toward securing it, if not 
for herself, at all events for the next gen- 
eration of women. 

She is a slight, delicate-looking woman, 
with clear, penetrating eyes, a ringing 
| enunciation, and a faculty for stating her 
case in a way to carry conviction to her 
hearers. While she is best known, per- 
haps, as a-public speaker and “agitator,” 
Mrs. McComas is thoroughly at home in 
discussing topics pertaining to mother. 
hood and the home. ‘'The mother ques- 
tion,” as she calls it, lies very near her 
heart. ‘'Nowadays,’’ she says, ‘‘when 
women are entering the professions, it is 
well to look at this question. Mother. 
hood shonld be looked upon as a high and 
holy profession. It is so regarded by the 
mothers who are most successful in rear- 
ing children, but with the appalling death- 
rate among children that stares us in the 
face, one can hardly say that many women 
have so succeeded. Girls are sent to 
school to be trained as teachers. They 
are drilled by the hour, by the day, in 
music and ‘the arts.’ They draw and 
sketch and daub; they murder the King’s 
English, and as many foreign tongues as 
they can form a speaking acquaintance 
with, and they take a ‘course of lessons’ 
in all sorts of fads, but it does not yet 
seem to have become fashionable to teach 
girls to take care of babies.” 

She advocates the study of motherhood 
for all intelligent women, and her own 
blooming daughters are an indication that 
she puts some of her theories into practice 
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WOMEN ON THE PRESS. 





The Texas Woman’s Press Association 
is discussing plans for the organization of 
a syndicate which will furnish copy to 
every Texas paper if desired. 

The Jnterchange, the Michigan Woman’s 
Press Association paper, says of Mrs. 8. 
Isadore Miner, who has lately been visit- 
ing in that State: Buk J 


Mrs. Miner was this year elected vice- 
president of the Texas Woman’s Press 
Association, and read at the annual con- 
vention of the State Press Association the 
first paper ever read by a woman before 
the Association. Her paper was so well 
| received that she was invited to preside 
| over the closing meeting of the assembled 
| editors, which she did, making the first 

time in that State that a woman has pre- 





removed to California a good many years | sided over a men’s convention. Mrs. Mi- 


ner is also secretary of the Texas Woman’s 


astic Californian. Her father, General | Congress, and frequently responds to in- 
Jesse H. Moore, of Decatur, Ill., repre- | vitations from literary clubs in various 
sented his district in Congress for four | parts of the State to lecture before them. 


| She recently appeared before the State Fair 
| Association in a paper calling attention 
| to the progress of women, that succeeded 
|in gaining larger privileges for her sex 
in the various departments open to them 
in the exposition. She did political inter- 
| viewing at the State conventions of the 
| various parties this year, and upon her 
return is booked fora paper on ‘‘School 
Suffrage for Women,” before the Federa- 
tion of Clubs of the State. 

Mrs. Miner has been editor for the past 
two years of the Society Department of 
the Dallas (Texas) Daily News, and of the 
Woman’s and Children’s Departments of 
the Dallas and Galveston Weekly News. 
Before leaving for her vacation she re- 
ceived promotion on the staff, and was 
placed at the head of a corps of assistants. 

Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, the well-be- 
loved ‘‘Deborah” of the white ribboners, 
will not be able to attend the National 
Convention this year. She writes to the 
Union Signal: 

My health is broken and I begin to 
count the days until my change comes. 
I have no fears for the future—my faith 
grows with my years and intelligence. I 
have been reading, the past week, ‘*The 
Ascent of Man,” by Drummond. Read it 
if you have not; it is as beautiful as a 
poem, fascinating as a romance. How 
much we owe to science and the investiga- 
tion of reverent Christian men!” 

Miss Ellen A. Ford, the sister of the 
Mesers. Patrick and Austin Ford, of the 
Trish World and the Freeman's Journal of 
New York, is associated with her broth- 
ers in the management of these publica- 
tions. 

The first illustrated paper published in 
America was Gleason's Pictorial. It was 
started in 1851, in Boston, and its editor 
and publisher, Mr. Frederick Gleason, is 
now an inmate of the Home for Aged 
Men, at 133 West Springfield Street. In 
an interview recently published in the 
Boston Sunday Globe, Mr. Gleason relates 
an incident of especial interest to women 
writers. Previous to starting the Pictorial, 
he published The Flag of Our Union, a 
literary newspaper. He offered two 
prizes for the best stories, and the second 
prize, $500, was awarded to Miss 
Martha M. Clough, who was so sur- 
prised that she came at once to Boston. 
(It seems that she was a Canterbury 
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Quaker,” said Mr. Gleason, *‘and the prize 
story was the first she had ever written. 
She was so surprised to get the prize that 
ghe thought there must be some mistake 
about it. But when I put the check for 
the money into her hands she thought it 
was all right, and went back and paid 
oft a mortgage on her father’s farm with 
the money. She continued to write for me 
after that for a long time, and her stories 
were very popular with my readers.” 

An authentic account of this and other 
women writers in and about Boston some 
forty or fifty years ago would be an in- 
teresting subject for some member of the 
New England Women’s Press Association 


to present to that organization. 
F. M.A. 
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JEWISH WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 





Bditors Woman’s Journal : 

The latest accession to the membership 
of the National Council of Women of the 
United States is a valuable one, though it 
isa very young organization. 

The National Council of Jewish Women 
was indirectly the outgrowth of the great 
Congress of Representative Women in the 
Columbian year; but it has already made 
good progress, and can be said to be truly 
of national scope, judging not only by the 
territory in which it has officers, but by 
the value of the names upon its long of- 
ficial list. Among them are those already 
known in both literary and philanthropic 
work, as well as probably in the work of 
their own church. 

But the National Council of Jewish 
Women, while it is certainly an organiza- 
tion for the furtherance of its own reli- 
gious work, does not confine itself to that 
in its statement of purpose as set forth in 
its own Constitution, Article II., as fol- 
lows: 

The purposes of this organization are: 
To bring about closer relations among 
Jewish women; to furnish by an organic 
union a medium of communication and a 
means of prosecuting work of common 
interest; to further united eftorts in be- 
half of Judaism by supplying means of 
study, and in behalf of the work of social 
reform by the application of the best 
philanthropic thought. 

It can readily be seen that if (as has 
already been proven to the satisfaction of 
the distinctly religious organizations in 
membership in the Council), such a grand 
union of associations as is the National 
Council of Women, advances the interest 
of each, then this new member, which is 
equally devoted to religion, philanthropy 
and the furtherance of true fellowship 
among its own constituency, will cer- 
tainly find its hands held up in all its 
efforts in the directions in which it has 
begun its work; and the National Council 
feels itself strengthened by the accession 
to its membership of these earnest Jewish 
women, with their memories and tradi- 
tions reaching back to the time when 
Miriam sang th song for the deliverance 
of her people, and Deborah prophesied 
their triumphs, and herself led them to 
victory. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 

Somerton, Pa. 


— ~<~@oe—___———— 


W. C. T. U. PRESIDENTS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


The Union Signal of Oct. 11, under the 
head of ‘‘What State W. C. T. U. Presi- 
dents Think,” publishes strong expres- 
sions in favor of woman suffrage. We 
quote three, as indicating public senti- 
ment in the extreme East, the Centre, and 
the extreme West, all converging to the 
same end, showing a suffrage movement 
co-extensive with the continent. 


MAINE. 

My hope is that every humanity-loving, 
Christian woman will one day see what a 
hindrance intemperance is to the advance- 
ment of all philanthropic and Christian 
work, and seeing it, will have a desire to 
do something towards exterminating the 
liquor traffic; that this desire will lead 
women to jein the W. C. T. U., and that 
when they belong they will be eager to 
use all their powers to assist, and in my 
judgment the great majority of them will 
soon see that they need the ballot. 

L. M. N. STEVENS. 

Stroudwater, Me. 

COLORADO. 

Let each member of the W. C. T. U. 
read carefully the preamble of our Na- 
tional Constitution that she may decide 
for herself whether she must vote as well 
as pray for the annihilation of the liquor 
traffic. Let her think, also, of some plan 
by which all temperance forces may unite 
in such effort throughout the nation. 

Denver, Col. Eva C. HIGGINS. 

WASHINGTON. 

My hope is in God. My desire is for 
notbing less than national prohibition. 
My judgment is that this will be soorest 
accomplished by the ballot in the hands 
of women, and at no distant day. 

ELLA J. FIFIELD, M. D. 

Tacoma, W. Washington. 





A JAPANESE CHAUTAUQUA STUDENT. 


Among the members of the Class of °95 
in the Chautauqua Reading Circle is a 
young Japanese girl, who expects to grad- 
uate with her class at Chautauqua next 
year. This bright girl student is a mem- 
ber of an educated Japanese family, who 


home, but her desire to come to America 
was so strong that they consented, and 
several years ago she entered Wilson Co!- 
lege, in Pennsylvania. She was gradu- 
ated last summer, and succeeded in win- 
ning a fellowship in the woman’s depart- 
meut of the University of Pennsylvania. 
She has been taking thefour years’ course 
of the C. L. 8. U. in order to be well ac- 
quainted with this famous American edu- 
cational plan, and expects to make use 
of its methods, so far as may be, on her 
return to her own country. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Helen H. Gardener’s remarkable 
novel, ‘‘An Oficial Patriot,” is to be 
dramatized by James A. Herne, the author 
of “shore Acres.” ‘The story is of a 
Suutherner, a Union man during the Civil 
War, and it is said that the peaceliul hero 
was the father of Mrs. Gardiner herself. 

Queen Victoria is said to have become 
somewhat fractious, and age is telling 
on her at last. Irritable as the Queea 
may be under the pangs of rheumatism 
which now afilict her, po one desires to- 
see her piace fliied by another. She has 
kept the balance of moral power in her 
share of Eurupe as no crowned head has 
done befure her or will be likely to do 
alter her.— Boston Herald. 

Mrs. Kiia F. Inman, who has lately 
died, was active in the organization of the 
Boston ‘l'eachers’ Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion. She was the secretary and one of 
the originators of the Boston Masters’ 
Assistants’ Club, the first organization of 
that nature in thiscity. For fifteen years 
she was first assistant of the Wells Girls’ 
Grammar School at Stoneham, Mass., a 
position she held until her death. 

A new volume of travel sketches, under 
the title of ‘Little Journeys Abroad,” is 
published by Joseph Knight Company, 
Boston. The author, Mary Bowers War- 
ren, has gathered into a sheaf the glean- 
ings of three or four years of life and 
travel in England, France, Germany and 
other countries of Europe. The book is 
generously illustrated from original draw- 
ings by George H. Boughton, KE. K. John- 
son, Irving R. Wiles, Will H. Drake and 
J. H. Hojzer. 

Not a home in Kansas has been broken 
up, and probably not an iota of domestic 
discord has ever resulted from municipal 
suffrage for women during the past seven 
years. If the women in the towns are 
capable of exercising judgment and voting 
their conclusions as to matters of city 
government (street improvements, police 
regulations, gas, waterworks, etc.), are 
the women in the country any less capable 
of exercising judgment and voting their 
convictions as to bridges, court house 
bonds, salaries of county officers, etc.? — 
Lincoln (Kan.) Beacon. 

The Alumnz Association of the Gen- 
eral Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen 
of the City of New York is composed of 
female graduates of the stenographic and 
typewriting classes from 1887 to 1894. 
At a recent meeting attended by over fifty 
of these young women, the chief subject 
for discussion was ‘‘Sensible Dress,” 
opened with a paper read by Miss Magda- 
lene Foerth. After some spirited discus- 
sion from the other members, it was found 
to be the sentiment that skirts to the shoe 
tops should be worn on a rainy day. 
Those who did not approve this style were 
recommended to wear leggins. ‘This, it 
was argued, would be the first step toward 
dress reform, and the transition from short 
skirts on a rainy day to short skirts every 
day would be easy. 

Miss Emily Greene Balch will give a 
course of sixteen lessons, in which some 
of the most obvious social problems, such 
as crime, intemperance, vagrancy, and 
poverty, will be discussed,with the object 
of getting some idea of their nature and 
extent, and of the means historically em- 
ployed in dealing with them. As far as 
possible, definite information will be given 
as to present local institutions, laws, and 
methods. The class will meet every 
Saturday at 10.30, beginning Nov. 3, in 
Room 31, Pierce Building, Copley Square. 
Any person wishing to join the class is 
invited to communicate with Miss E. G. 
Balch, Prince Street, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Terms, $25 for the course. A 
smaller class will also meet on Friday, at 
ten o’clock, for more careful study of the 
same subject. 
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Ww. Cc. T. U. FRANCHISE NOTES. 


At the annual meeting of the County 
W. C. T. U., held at Plainfield, N. J., 
Sept. 18, 19, the franchise superintendent, 
Mrs. E. 8S. Baker, of Elizabeth, read a re- 
port on the progress of the suffrage move- 
ment. There are five superintendents in 
Union County, and the press is liberal on 
the subject. She read from the Elizabeth 
Journal an article on woman’s political 
standing in New Jersey, showing that she 
had been deprived of what had been her 
right in the early part of the history of 





gave her every opportunity offered at 


XUM 


the State. She said the women had been 





must progressive in Wesifield at a school | 


election. 

The W. C. T. U. of San Bernardino, | 
Cal., are studying the four political plat- 
forms. They propose to hava a polling 
place for women, and, carefully selecting 
the best men, to ballot for them at elec- 
tion time, stirring up the women to use 
the privilege, and afterwards publishing 
the result of the vote. The California 
unions are doing good franchise work. | 
At the Long Beach School of Methods, one | 
evening was taken up with an ‘Old | 
Woman’s Suffrage Contest.” The prize | 
was divided between Mrs. Mary Ziegler | 
and Dr. Rachel Reid. 
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HOOD’S COMPLETELY CURES, 


Being somewhat troubled during the | 
summer with pimples on my face, [ was | 
advised to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I | 
have used over eight bottles and am now | 
completely free from all these blemishes. | 
I had tried other remedies before taking | 
Hood’s, but found Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
superior to all. I recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to all who desire a safe and 
sure cure. Nellie F. Watson, 13 Parkman 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hoop’s PILw’s cure sick headache. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
GA gest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 









» COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


3. On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


+) {4 In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

2 lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

— used in any of their preparations, 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 
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SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 








Housekeepers Should See the New ; 


Fiber Carpet. 


A Soft, Pliable. Odorless Matting, 


Warm in Winter; Cool in Summer. 


An Ideal Sanitary Chamber Carpet 


For all the Year Round. 


Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Inseets do not trouble it. 

Heavy farniture does not break it. 
Double faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 


WE CORDIALLY INVITE INSPECTION. 


Hodges Fiber Carpet Co., 


Maoufacturers and Patentees 


50 Essex St. (cor. Chauncy) Boston, Mass. 


P. P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHER OF 














English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, Rhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St , Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects in voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


Decorative 


Upholsterers, 
FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specsaity is made of order work and farni- 


ture repairing. Satisfaction guaranteed Address 
or call at 1OO2 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave 








-SEST,ON 4 EARTH- --~ 
NICKERSON PATENT soe SHEARS ) 






@ ONE FULL NICKLED 
’ GINCH SHEAR LIKE CUT.e=————_. 
THE DAVENPORT CUTLERY CO.Davenpnertowa 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 








in sums to suit, from 
$5.00 to $1,000, for 
per cent. interest, © payments of any kind 
vired until application for a loan has been granted 
IRED. Realestate, houses, stores, stocks. 


LOAN CO., Tenth and Walnut Streets, Philad 








ANTED.— A woman of some years ex- 

perience would like a position as proof- 

reader or compositor. Address E A. L. 
Woman's Journal Office. 





hine Habit Cured in 1. 


| No. 12 CORNHILL, — = 





Mor 
to 20 days. No pay till cnred. 
OPIUM DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon.ono- 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


Chauncy - Hall School. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1828.) 

For boys and girls of all ages. 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and 








for college. Special students received into 
all classes. 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by 


laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. High and Grammar School classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, 


Boylsten, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 








A céed. school of the highest grade, with 
senior and junior departments. Its certificates 
are accepted at Smith and Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Boston University. Eleven young ladies 
sent to college this year. Ten graduated in 
English courses. 

Open daily, 9 to 12. 


Catalogues on demand. 


TAYLOR, DeMERRITTE AND HAGAN. 


WEST NEWTON 
ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


ALLEN BROTHERS. 

The forty second year of this family school for boys 
and girls begins Wednesday, Sept. 9, 1894. Prepares 
for college, scientific +chool, business and a useful 
life. Attention to character building. Send for 
catalogue, or cal) Tuesdey’s, at 


ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Maas, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swathmork, PESN. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particular 
address CHARLES De GARMO. Ph D.. President. 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman's JOURNAL a@ notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unweil, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and sball soon start 
the enterprise again. I desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earh an independent, bonest living, I have, 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women good opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in tbe world. Especiaily good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances to 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All wl! be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
stated, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St., New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers! 


For Season of 1894 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 














BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel! Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Commencing July 9, 1894. 

Leave Boston for TRoy, ‘ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNC- 
Tton and the West, 9.00 A. M., accommodation for 
Troy and Albany, 3.00 P. M., express, sleeping cars 
for Chicago. 

For Union SQUARE and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 
11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10 
8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For stations on the WATERTOWN BRANCHB, 8.50, 10.00 
A.M.; 12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.15, 10.15 P. M. 

For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50),9.00,;10.10,11.00 A.M. ;12.45,1.10, 1.50, 
2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30,8.15, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8,50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A.M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.15, 9.45 
10.15 P. M. 

For CONCORD, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JUNCTION and FitcueuraG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10 
2.00, 3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 








Local time-tables can be obtained 
station ticket office, Causeway 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 


New York and New England Railroad 





—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express. via Norwich Line. 


Leaves Boston { 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily, including Sundays. fDaily, nay ex 
epot 


cepted, City office, 322 Washington Street. 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 
W.R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pass’r Agent 


at p & 
Street, Boston, where 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 
NEW BOOKS 


Especial | Little Miss Faith 


The Story of a Country Week at Falcon’s 
Height. By Grace LeBaron. Cloth. 1!!us- 
trated. 75 cents. 


Clothed in the simplest of Janguage. “Little Mis 
Faith” is filled with a series of De n-pictures of child 
life, +o vividly and attractively drawn that, like the 
immortal Lor» Fauntleroy, they bold both the atten- 
tion and tbe sympatby of aduli and youthful readers 
alike, refreshing to the f(rmeir ip its wholesome 
simplicity of ttyle, end, by clever suggertion of 
something sheaa, holding the interes td the little 
ones. [Wuman’s Corner in Boston Journal. 


The Age of Fable 


On, Beauties oF MytuHoLtocy. By THomas 
Butrincuw. Smaii 8vo. Upwards of one 
huodred peene added to the 1894 edition. 
Price, cloth, $2.50. 


Notwithstanding the "}! rable works which 
have appea’ ed covering the same ground, “The Age 
of Fable” bas hela permanent place in cur schools 
and librares as the best obtainable book on the 
subject. The voluine meskes 568 lary e and handsomel 
printed ,ages,and contain». in addition to the tex 

roper, &+ketch of the history cf Greek sculpture an 

ndex ano 4 list of the cities and places where the 
qisiacle “ tne illustrations may be fourd. [Boston 

‘anscript. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW SERIES 


Tue BLUE AND THE Gray—on LAND 
Brother Against Brother 

OR THE CIVIL WAR ON THE BorDER 
By Oiver Optic. Illustrated. Price, $1.50 

In speaking of the firet series of “The Blue an? the 

Gray” the ‘New York Worla” says: “Oliver Optic is 
one of the ver) few who can write stories of the Civil 
War without partisan feelirg. He bas given the 


ourg people stories stimulating their patriotism 
withouc trying to bias their political judgment.” 














Library Catalogue 
A Biank Book for Keeping Record of the Books, 

Prints and Manuscripts in Private Libraries, 

etc., witb printed headings and indexed. 

Cloth $1.50. 

Ov ners of libraries will find in this volume just 
what they long have seught—a viank k of con- 
venient size, ruled, with pricted headings giving 
columns for title, shelf or mark, suthor, size, ¢ ate, 


pbumber of pages, publisher, etc., of each book in the 
library. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
An All-Over-the-World Library 
By Ouiver Optic 
Up and Down the Nile: or, Young Ad- 
— in Africa. Illustrated. Cloth, 
The Boys’ Own Guide to Fishing, 
Tackle Making and Fish Breeding. 
Fe HARRINGTON KBENE. Illustrated. 


The Search for Andrew Field. By 
Everett T. ToMLInson. Illustrated $1.50. ' 

A Modern Magdalene. By Virna Woops, 
author of ‘The Amszons.”’ Cloth, $1.25. 

Matter, Ether, and Motion. The Factors 
and Relations of Physical Science. By Prof. 
A. E. Do.Bear, Tufts College. New Edition 
Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00. 

The Special Kinesiology of Kducational 
Gymnastics. By Baron Nits Possz, M. G. 
With two hundred and sixty-seven illustra- 
tions, and an analytical chart. $3.00. 

In the King’s Country. By Amanpa M. 
Doveras. A Christian Endeavor Story. 
Price, $1.50. 





Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mati on recetp 
Of price. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Boston. 
Littell’s Ltving Age. 


*‘Littell’s Living Age * * * is in its 202d Volume, 
and only improves as its years 
increase. With rare skill and 
discrimination it culls from 
the foreign periodicals the best 
they offer in prose and poetry, 
and serves up week by week a 
literary repast suited to the 
widest variety of tastes. Its 
fiction is always first-class, 
but it particularly excels in 
finding and presenting inter- 
' esting and instructive essays 
on historical, biographical and scientific sub- 
jects."" — New York Ohristian Intelligencer, 
August 22, 1894. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
It gives 52 numbers of sixty-four pp. eacb,or more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pagesof seeding matter yearly, 


corming Four Large Volumes filled with theripest 
thought of 
THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 
and presentiag a mass of matter Unequalied in 
uality and Quantity by any other periodical. 
lt presents in convenient form a compiletion of the 
world’s choicest literature. Encyclopedic in its 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Complete 
ness, and with a freshness, owing to ite frequent 
lesue, attempted by no other publication. 


OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW subscriber NOW remitting 
$8.00 for the year 1895, will be sent, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
The Thirteen Weekly Issues 
of The Living Age, forming 
the last quarterly volume of 1894, 
(October, November, December, ) 
AND 
A Year's Subscription to any 
one of the following publications: 


The Cosmopolitan, 
Sunday School Times, 
Spriesteid (Weekly) Republican, 
. ¥Y. (Weekly) Mail & Express, 
Boston (Weekly) Transcript, 
N. Y¥. (Weekly) Poat 
Domestic Monthly, 
Met lares Magazine, 
Midland Monthly, 
The Ktude 
Godey’s Me azine, 
American Teacher, 
Jennes Miller Magazine, 
Our Little Ones, 
Babybeod, 
The New Cycle, 
Golden Rule, 


The Pulpit 
or a 6 mos. subscription to Scribner’s Magazine, 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL FREE. 


To a NEW subscriber to BOTH publica- 
tions, NOW remitting $8.00, naming this 
paper, will be sent, if desired, postage paid, 

THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
for one year, and 
THE LIVING AGE 


from October 1, 1894, to December 31, 1895. 
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Tue Livine Ace is published weekly, at $8.00 
a year, free of charge. 
ates for clubbing Tus Livine Acs with 
other periodicals sent on application. Sample 
copies 15c. ea 





ch. 
LITTELL &CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1. If a person orders his peoee discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 





CONNECTICUT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Association and Society for 
the Study of Political Science will be held in 
Willimantic, Tuesday, Oct. 30, 1894. 

An interesting program will be provided, and 
a discussion of methods of work will be held. 
Arrangements are not fully completed, but the 
committee hope to secure Mrs. E. Trask Hill to 
share the evening with Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, the president, E. B. Kenpricx. 

Hartford, Conn. 


—_— —~@r 


INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annua! Convention of the Indiana Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Marion, 
October 30—31. First session at 2 o’clock, the 
30th. Owing to the test vote to be cast and the 
number of women who will offer their ballots at 
the coming election, unusual interest centres in 
this gathering. All delegates and visitors will 
beentertained. A most excellent program has 
been arranged. 8. C. Travis, Sec’y. 

Heien M. Govoar, Pres. I. W. S.A. 


+ 
+2 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Boston, Oct. 27, 1894. 
The managers of the Fair for the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
which is to be held in Horticultural Hall 
in December, beg leave to present their 
appeal for aid to every friend of the cause. 
We pledge our own exertions, and desire 
to ask the same at the hands of others. 
All who are disposed to codperate with 
us are requested to communicate with the 
committee at the headquarters (WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Parlors), No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston. Assy E. Davis, 
Chairman of Committee. 
saenciadeiieeamiiiaiieihast 


EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATION FOR 
WOMEN VOTERS. 


We welcome another brief and forcible 
argument against limiting the demand for 
woman suffrage by an educational qualifi- 
cation, or by any limitation not required 
of male voters: 

CLASS LEGISLATION NEVER SAFE. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

May I add a few words to what has 
already been said so well and forcibly by 
Miss Anna Gardner and Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison on an educational qualifi- 
cation for women voters? 

In ‘*The Scholar in the Republic’? Wen- 
dell Phillips showed clearly, to my mind, 
that an educated class could not be trusted 
with the interests of the illiterate; that 
each must speak for itself. So far as I 
have been able to observe, intellectual 
culture does not increase a sense of justice 
in human beings. Sometimes it seems 
rather to obscure it. Take, for instance, 
R. 8. Seymour in the September Chautau- 
quan. He complains of the laxity of our 
laws in the United States, and age: 
‘‘Russia would bring up a Debs with a 
round turn. He would be given free 
transportation to and a life job in the 
mines at the utmost confines of the em- 
pire.” I respectfully suggest that a man 
whose education leaves him in such a 
benighted condition regarding the rights 
of man, is more dangerous to the liberties 
of the people than a great many ignorant 
voters—so-called. 

It seems to me that ‘‘the party man- 
ager’ who unecrupulously uses ignorant 
voters is the one we’should try to rid our- 
selves of. CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 

Oct. 22, 1894. 

Suffrage is a method—a means to an 
end. The object to be attained is the 
fullest and fairest possible expression of 
existing public opinion. In all cases, that 
is the ideal of true democracy. While I 
admit the force of the argument for uni- 
versal suffrage, irrespective of race, color, 
or sex, wherever a majority of the people 
are sufficiently intelligent and public-spir- 
ited to use it for the expression of defi- 
nite individual opinions, the conditions 
on which it shall be granted to classes 
hitherto disfranchised seem to me to be 
those of enlightened expediency. If, for in- 
stance, in any community, a large major- 
ity of the entire population, as in Chicago 
and New York, is composed of immi- 
grants recently landed on our shores, 
ignorant of oyr institutions and often 
even of our ~ on unable to read or 
write, and incapable of forming any intel- 
ligent opinion of the issues between par- 
ties or of the merits of candidates—it is 
then and there unwise and unjust to give 
them unconditional suffrage. To do so is 
to deprive the community of self-govern- 
ment, because its voting majority will no 
longer represent any intelligent opinion, 
and will be decided by the arts of dema- 
gogues and by appeals to passion, preju- 
dice, envy and cupidity. The -esult is, 
slavery of the masses to political bosses, 
and a bastard aristocracy of thieves, 








liquor ~ sellers and gamblers, and of 
bribed and brutal policemen. If any one 
doubts this statement, read the testimony 
before the Lexow Committee of New 
York, and before citizens’ committees in 
Chicago. The political subjugation of the 
masses of men and women in all ages has 
had a cause—that cause is the incapacity 
of ignorance to legislate for organized 
society. Under certain circumstances the 
alternative is despotism or anarchy, and 
then despotism becomes the lesser evil, 
because “‘order is heaven’s first law.” 
Circumstances alter cases. It does not 


follow that because we in Massachusetts | 


demand suffrage only for women who can 
read and write (on the same terms as 
Massachusetts men) our friends should 
do so in Ohio or in Kansas. Nor does 
it follow because we ask euffrage for all 
women in Utah and Idaho that we should 
do so in South Carolina or Mississippi. 
Illiterate, unconditional suffrage was 
foreed by federal authority on the reluc- 
tant South, after the war, as a political 
necessity. In that entire section it would 
be impossible to secure by voluntary 
action a similar extension of suffrage to 
women. There, at least, an educational 
qualification for women must precede any 
wider extension of suffrage. 

Practically, it is only under exceptional 
circumstances like these that such a limi- 
tation would be likely to strengtheu our 
demand. Wherever, by general consent, 
suffrage bas been extended by property- 
owning or tax-paying voters to classes of 
men not thus qualified, it is unlikely that 
this enlarged constituency would be dis- 
posed to admit women on any narrower 
basis than its own. 

Yet it is significant that when, in 
Wyoming, women and men for the first 
time in the world’s history united in form- 
ing a State Constitution, they voluntarily 
restricted suffrage to citizens who can 
read the English language. And when, 
forty years ago, in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, the dread of an alien illiter- 
acy caused an uprising of the American 
population, a reading and writing qualifi- 
cation was imposed, with important, per- 
manent, beneficial political results. Com- 
pare Boston city government, bad as it 
is, with those of New York and Chicago. 
Without an educational qualification it 
would instantly sink to the same level, 
and the Tammany tiger would make his 
lair at City Hall, in the Athens of Am- 
erica. « 

The principle laid down by Charles 
Sumner seems to be the true one. Impose 
reasonable restrictions upon the exercise 
of suffrage, such as all can fulfil who value 
the inestimable right of political self- 
government; not insurmountable re- 
strictions, such as race, or sex, or even 
considerable property, but such as free 
schools will enable every citizen to attain, 
in order to be able to form and express ‘‘a 
rational choice in regard to principles, 
measures and men.” H. B B. 


+ 
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DR. BUCKLEY ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


In dealing with the argument that equal 
suffrage has worked well where it has 
been tried, Dr. Buckley mentions New 
Jersey, Utah and Wyoming. 

The Quaker element was strong in the 
population of early New Jersey, and in 
1776 suffrage was extended to tax-paying 
women and tax paying negroes. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Buckley’s own statement, there 
was no complaint made as to the way in 
which they exercised it for thirty-one 
years. In 1807, at a county election in- 
volving the location of a court house, 
there was much frauduleut voting. It 
was done partly by women, partly and 
largely by men dressed up in women’s 
clothes. Dr. Buckley does not mention 
the latter fact, although it is historical 
and well known. The next Legislature 
took away suflrage from the tax-paying 
women and tax-paying negroes, and inter- 
polated the words ‘‘white male” into the 
election laws. Dr. Buckley says this was 
because “tthe whole State was so dis- 
gusted” by the cheating at this county 
election. The generally accepted, and 
certainly much more probable, historical 
tradition is that the tax-paying women 
and tax-paying negroes had generally 
voted the Federalist ticket; and so, when 
a reactionary Democratic Legislature got 
into power, it revenged itself by abolish- 
ing the property qualification, and by 
setting up instead a qualification of color 
and sex. At all events, if the New Jer- 
sey experience is an argument against 
suffrage for women, it is equally an argu- 
ment against suffrage for tax - paying 
negroes. 

Dr. Buckley says that in Utah ‘‘the 
(Mormon) women supported not only 
polygamy, but anything else suggested 
by the Mormon hierarchy.” So did the 
Mormon men. The Mormons of both 
sexes voted the church ticket solid. If 
this is an argument against suffrage for 
women who are not Mormons, it is equal- 
ly an argument against suffrage for men 
who are not Mormons. 

So far as concerns the most objection- 
able feature of Mormonism, its polygamy, 
the chief responsibility for it certainly 





did not rest with the women. It was not 
they who invented the doctrine, nor was 
it for their pleasure that the system was 
maintained. The Gentile testimony is 
unanimous that it went exceedingly 
against the grain with the women; that 
they accepted it most reluctantly, as a 
heavy cross, and only after imperious and 
reiterated assertions that it was a divine 
revelation. There are some men who like 
to have half a dozen wives, but there is 
no wife who likes to share her husband’s 
affections with half a dozen other women. 
As Samantha Allen says, Mormon polyg- 
| amy was a monument to “the wickedness 
| and smartness of men.” If women had 
| not been trained for ages to submit their 
| Own judgment to that of men, it would 
have been harder to convince them that 
anything so contrary to their own holiest 
instincts as polygamy was really the will 
of God. 

The disfranchisement by Congress of 
all polygamists, of both sexes, was in 
line with a yery common practice, i. ¢., 
the disfranchisement of law-breakers as & 
punishment. But the later enactment, 
disfranchising the Gentile women and 
non- polygamous Mormon women of 
Utah, was a gross injustice. It was tak- 
ing away the suffrage from citizens who 
were guilty of no crime, simply for vot- 
ing the wrong ticket. There could hardly 
be a worse precedent. It did not even 
serve any practical political purpose; for 
the Mormon majority was large and 
supreme in Utah for years after the 
women were deprived of suffrage, as it 
had been for years before they were en- 
franchised. Both the great political par- 
ties of Utah have declared for woman 
suffrage in the new constitution; and as 
Congress has just amnestied the male ex- 
polygamists of Utah, it would seem that 
the Mormon women might now be amnes- 
tied too. 

At all events, the only complaint ever 
made about the voting of Utah women 
was that they voted the Mormon ticket; 
and no one will say that American we- 
men outside of Utah would be likely to 
vote for Mormonism. 

In Wyoming, where full suffrage has 
prevailed for a quarter of a century, there 
is not a shred of evidence that it has pro- 
duced any of the evil effects which Dr. 
Buckley has represented as inevitable. 
He does not attempt to show that it has. 
He says: ‘*The population is too small, 
and the conditions are too peculiar, to 
make the experiment of any value.” Dr. 
Buckley quotes as highly significant the 
fact that there was fraudulent voting by 
women eighty-seven years ago in a little 
New Jersey township containing ‘‘about 
three hundred voters; but when woman 
suffrage works well to-day in a communi- 
ty of more than sixty thousand persons, 
the number of people concerned is ‘‘too 
small” to be taken into consideration. 
“The conditions are too peculiar” in 
Wyoming for us to reason from it to other 
States; but the conditions in Utah are 
not peculiar enough to make it unsuitable 
for Dr. Buckley to reason from it to all 
the rest of the Union! Consistency is a 
jewel. 

Dr. Buckley says the recent unanimous 
testimony of the Wyoming House of Rep- 
resentatives that woman suffrage works 
well is ‘tof no importance,” because the 
members were probably afraid of their 
constituents. But this is only throwing 
the difficulty one step further back. How 
do their constituents come to be in favor 
of it, unless it works well? Moreover, 
the Legislature merely confirmed the tes- 
timony given by all the Territorial Gov- 
ernors for twenty years before Wyoming 
became a State. Governors of Territories 
are appointed by the President, not 
elected by the people; hence their testi- 
mony is impartial. 

Dr. Buckley says nothing about Great 
Britain, where 200,000 women enjoy mu- 
nicipal suffrage upon the same terms as 
men. Mr. Gladstone, who is not in favor 
of full suffrage for women, acknowledges 
that they have exercised municipal suf- 
frage ‘‘without detriment, and with great 
advantage.” Lady Randolph Churchill 
and the band of highly conservative Eng- 
lish women who a few years ago pub- 
lished a formal remonstrance against Par- 
liamentary suffrage for women, were care- 
ful to explain that they had no objections 
to municipal suffrage, and even thought 
its responsibilities had had a beneficial ef- 
fect on the characters of women. 

In Canada, also, women have had 
municipal suffrage for years, and Dr. 
Buckley offers no evidence that the foun- 
dations of society have been shaken. He 
seems never to have heard of Col*rado or 
New Zealand; or perhaps he thinks the 
experiment there too recent (and too suc- 
cessful, so far as it has gone) to be worth 
mentioning. A. 8. B. 








A CORRECTION FROM GERMANY. 


BERLIN, GERMANY, SEPT. 27, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The WoMAN’s JOURNAL (No. 36) con- 
tains some lines full of error. Please have 
the kindness to publish the correction: 

Madam de Gizyéki has not organized 





any committee of German women to visit 
other countries in order to study the 
woman question. Mrs. Jeanette [duverin 
and myself visited England at our own 
expense in order to study the social ques- 
tion, and to see some private persons. 
Yours truly. 
HANNA BIEBER BODH. 


er 


MAINE FEDERATION WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

The third annual meeting of the Maine 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was held 
with the Woman’s Literary Union of 
Lewiston and Auburn, Oct. 10-12, and 
was in every way a representative and 
successful gathering. 

As 4 prelude to the work of the session 
a brilliant reception was given to the 
guests and delegates by the W. L. U., on 
the evening of Wednesday, Oct. 10, at 
City Hall, Lewiston. The guests had 
arrived in the city in the severest storm 
of the season, the rain falling in torrents; 
but each train had been met by hospitable 
and solicitous committees, and the visitors 
were so cordially welcomed and thought- 
fully cared for, that they hardly bethought 
themselves to watch for clearing skies. 
Fully 500 guests were present at the re- 
ception, among whom were many gentle- 
men—a judicious departure from previous 
custom. 

The regular meeting of the Federation 
opened Thursday morning at the cheerful 
Elm Street Church, Auburn. A goodly 
number were in attendance, the president 
Mrs. Etta H. Osgood, of Portland, in the 
chair. The session was opened with a 
silent invocation, after which a brief re- 
sponse, written for the occasion by Mrs. 
Anna J. Coyle, of Portland, was sung by 
the audience. 

A hearty welcome to the hospitality of 
the ‘twin cities’ was tendered by Mrs. 
Frank Briggs, president of the W. L. U., 
and happily responded to by Mrs. Osgood. 
Mrs. George C. Frye read the minutes and 
the report of the secretary. The audi- 
tor, treasurer, and committee on creden- 
tials also presented reports; as did the 
Lecture Bureau, through its chairman, 
Mrs. Frye. Reports from clubs followed. 
Five minutes were allowed each delegate, 
but though the reports were quite full 
and minute, twenty were presented in 
fifty-nine minutes. 

A discussion on ‘‘The Club Woman and 
her Surroundings” was opened by a bright 
paper, by Mrs. H. M. Esterbrook, of 
Orono, and was continued by Mrs. O. B. 
Cheney, of Lewiston. During the noon 
intermission a fine collation was served in 
the church parlors. In the afternoon the 
Committee on Education made an inter- 
esting report, through its chairman, Mrs. 
Charles Woodman, of Auburn. The paper 
called out suggestive informal reports 
from various localities, and was provoca- 
tive of thoughtful discussion. Club re- 
ports followed, and the meeting closed 
with the report of the Committee on 
Necrology. 

The evening meeting was public and 
largely attended. Mrs. Osgood presided 
with her usual grace and tact, and de- 
livered the annual address. Mrs. George 
C. Purington, of Farmington, read a 
thoughtful paper on ‘‘Repose in Art.” A 
symposium on education followed, in- 
cluding a paper on ‘The Kindergarten,” 
by Mrs. Woodman, a discussion of ‘‘Wo- 
man on the School Board,” by Mrs. O. M. 
Mason, of Bethel, and a brief address on 
‘*Manual Training,” by Mrs. E. A. D. 
Burrington, of Belfast. The secretary 
read an interesting letter from Mrs. E. M. 
Henrotin, president of the General Federa- 
tion. A poem written for the occasion 
by Rita Creghton Smith, of Thomaston, 
one of the youngest members, was read 
by Mrs. M. 8. Burnham. This poem was 
beautiful in conception and expression, 
truly a wonderful production for a girl.of 
seventeen. Mrs. Walter Fiint read a 
paper on ‘The Scientific Woman.” The 
Columbian Banner, which had graced the 
platform, was presented to the State by 
Mrs. Osgood, and accepted for the Gov- 
ernor by the head of his staff, Major Rol- 
lings. Speeches were made by Mrs. Lilian 
C. Streeter, of Concord, N. H., and by 
Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco, representing a 
unique club in that city—the Educational 
and Industrial Union—with whose beneti- 
cent work those who have been informed 
in previous years of the work of the clubs 
in the State, have been acquainted. 

The closing session on Friday fore- 
noon was well attended. Mrs. F. H. 
Briggs made a brief report of the Biennial 
of the G. W.F. C. Mrs. Caroline W. D. 
Rich read a thoughtful paper. Miss S. M. 
Adams made a brief address on the work 
of the National Household Economic 
Association,and the usual resolutions were 
passed. Mrs. Buck, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
Mrs. W. P. Frye, of Lewiston, spoke 
briefly. The officers for the ensuing year 
are: 


President¢—Mrs. H. L. Dowst, Bangor. 

Vice President—Mre. Anna Sargent Hunt, 
Augusta. 

Secretary—Mrs. James S. Stevens, Orono. 

Treasurer—Miss Bertha L. Soule, Bath. 








Auditor—Mrs. H. B. C. Bude, Farmington. 


—__ 


During the session Mrs. Sara Taw 
Robeson, of New York, gave two eDjoy- 
able recitals and many choice musica] 
selections, including a violin solo, quar. 
tette and double quartette, and severa] 
solos. The Good-bye Song, written for 
the occasion by Miss Olive E. Dana, of 
Augusta, was sung by the audience, just 
before the final adjournment at 12.30 Fri. 
day. O. E. D. 


—_—. 
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HELP PROMISED FOR SUFFRAGE FAIR 


EVERETT, Mass., Oct. 24, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I am growing enthusiastic over my 
table, and hearing of help in so many 
directions! I write to our friends to fill 
jars and glasses with fruits so strongly 
flavored with suffrage sentiment that he 
who eats thereof shall straightway be- 
come a suffragist in spite of himself. One 
friend has written that she will fill about 
three dozen pints and some glasses beside. 
Isn’t that help worth having? 

We do not expect many to do so much, 
but if every friend of the cause will send 
us one jar, we will make a goodly show, 
and realize a handsome sum for our table 
with fruit and popcorn. A barrel of 
suffrage apples is always expected, which 
I hope to sell by the single apple, because 
they were grown for this purpose. We 
expect to make a good week’s work. 

Yours for the cause, 
SARAH P. MORELAND. 


a 
GREAT MEETINGS IN KANSAS. 


MOLINE, KAN., Oct. 18, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are having big meetings and much 
interest is manifested. At Emporia, where 
I spoke on Monday night, hundreds were 
turned away—they couldn’t get in; stand- 
ing room all taken. Mrs. Catt and Miss 
Yates find better feeling, and the good 
feeling growing fast. ‘Things have been 
coming our way during the past four 
weeks. But there is no hope of securing 
Governor Warren or Senator Carey as 
speakers. Now we are hoping to get them 
to write strong articles for the Capital. 

The Breeze keeps up a weekly fire for 
us. I am told, as I go round, that that 
paper is doing us great good. An Em- 
poria daily paper prints all the things the 
Breeze says on suffrage. It is much 
quoted all over the State, because it is new 
and its style is odd, and people like to 
laugh at its fun. The Capital has done 
better than ever of late. 

I am speaking every day and sometimes 
twice a day. We are all working hard, 
but we ought to have twice as many peo- 
ple at work, and twice as much money to 
work with. Good local work is being 
done. In Elk County, where I now am, 
every school district is organized. Neosho 
County has every voting precinct organ- 
ized. Other counties are the same, and 
many have a club in nearly every voting 
precinct. 

The end will soon come. The amend- 
ment willcarry. We ought to get ona lit- 
tle more steam at the last. Who will give 
us fifty dollars to help out the campaign? 

LAURA M. JoumNs. 


ee Or 


SUFFRAGE WORK IN LEAVENWORTH 
COUNTY. 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., Oct. 19, 1894. 
Rditors Woman’s Journal: 

As there have been reports from some of 
the counties in this State in regard to suf- 
frage work, perhaps a short report of our 
work may be of interest to your readers. 
We have been doing good earnest work 
since last May. All through the heated 
term, when we should ordinarily be 
taking a vacation, we have had one 
or two parlor suffrage meetings each 
week, and some open meetings in the 
evening. September 13, Mrs. Mary E. 
Haines began work here, making an 
entire tour of the county. She organized 
clubs in the townships hitherto unorgan- 
ized, and spoke on the amendment each 
evening. Mrs. Haines speaks in an easy, 
conversational style, and makes many 
excellent points. She is a lady of pleas- 
ing address, and has made many friends 
in this part of the State. 

Mrs. S. A. Lorp, 
Chairman Leavenworth Co. S. A. 
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CANTABRIGIA CLUB MEMORIAL MEET- 
I 





The Cantabrigia Club of Cambridge held 
a service in memory of Miss Almira L. 
Hayward, for many years the accom- 
plished and faithful librarian of Cam- 
bridge, last Friday afternoon, Oct. 19, in 
the Epworth Methodist Church of that 
city. President Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill 
presided, and spoke feelingly of the loss 
the club has sustained. Miss Bertha 
Dilloway sang a selection from “Elijah” 
and ‘‘Light of the World.” An original 
memorial poem was read by Miss Grace 
Rice. 

The various departments made an- 
nouncements of their plans for the near 
future, and Mrs Rice, chairman of the 
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pome department, announced that very 
shortly @ room would be engaged in the 
old City Hall tur lectures and demonstra- 
tion lessons in cooking. 

At the close of the service a talk on 
“The Education of Art in the Public 
schools” was given by Mrs. H. J. Carter. 


+o 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, OcT 25, 1894. 
Bditors Woman's Journal ; 
Under the energetic management of 
Miss Keyser the work of permanent organ- 
jzation in the city is being rapidly pushed. 





In the Nineteenth Assembly District a 
Political Equality Club was formed in the 


rooms of the Working Women’s Society, | 


in the Amity Building, on the evening of 
Thursday, Oct. 18. Mrs. E S.C. Dewey 
was chozen chairman, Mrs. Kyle secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Drew treasurer. There 
was a preliminary conference in the Ninth 
District on the same day. Our headquar- 
ters, at 10 East 14 b Street, is a scene of 
much activity. Petitions are given out, 
leaflets distributed, and plans made for 
the campaign. 

The anti-Tammany movement among 
the women was continued by a mass- 
meeting at Cooper Union, on the after- 
noon of Friday, Oct. 19. Mrs. Lowell 
presided. Dr. Parkhurst and Mr. John 
Brooks Leavitt spoke. On Tuesday even- 
ing of this week Mrs. Mark Pomroy and 
the women codperating with her had a 
meeting at the hall on Amsterdam Avenue. 

On Thursday afternoon of last week the 
fourth annual banquet of the Emma Wil- 
lard Association took place at the Windsor 
Hotel. Mrs. Russell Sag’, the founder of 
the society, presided, and made the open- 
ing speech. Mr. Lewis Girley, president 
of the board of trustees of the Troy 
Female Seminary, the only man present, 
followed. Mrs. Nassen and Mrs. Ross 
also spoke. Mrs. Sage was notified of her 
election as a trustee of the seminary—the 
first woman who ever occupied that posi- 
tion. 

The October meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Society was held on 
Tuesday afternoon, Oct. 16. Mrs. Mariana 
Chapman presided. Mrs. Cornelia Carey 
read an interesting account of her travels 
in Europe during the summer. Mrs. Louis 
A. Banks read a brilliant paper written 
by her husband. Miss Harriette A. Key- 
ser spoke on our relations to the State 
Association and the line of work expected 
of each society, giving practical advice 
on the work of organizing the State. 
Mrs. Cornelia K. Hood read letters from 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Greenleaf. 

We have had a distinct triumph for our 
cause in this city. When our bill was 
under discussion in the Legislature in 
1892, a Democratic member of Assembly 
from this city—Philip Wissig—disgraced 
himself and his party by a speech in op- 
position so coarse and shocking in its tone 
that Mr. George Webster, also a Demo- 
crat, at once moved that it be stricken 
from the record, which proposition was 
carried unanimously. Since that time 
Wissig has been forced to remain in re- 
tirement. ‘This fall be became clamorous 
fora ‘‘vindication,”’ and secured a nomina- 
tion for the Assembly from the Conven- 
tion in the Third District. jThis news 
was a shock to all suffragists here, and 
we protested vigorously. ‘The respectable 
men in his own party were horrified. Mr. 
Nathan Straus, Tammany nominee for 
mayor, had already retired from the can- 
didacy, and Mr. Hugh J. Grant, who was 
offered the nomination, made it one of the 
conditions of his acceptance that Wissig 
should withdraw. Other Tammany men 
were equally earnest. Another man has 
been named in his place, and Wissig is 
again retired to private life. 

The meeting of our League to be held 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 1, at 4 Lexing- 
ton Ave., will be addresed by Mrs. Ella 
Dietz Clymer. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Miss ALMIRA L. HAYWARD, late libra- 
rian of the Cambridge Public Library, 
whose sudden death by accident was a 
shock to the community in which she 
lived, was, in a sense, a representative 
woman. Her life, though quiet and un- 
obtrusive, lacking the wide public notice 
or publicly expressed appreciation of many 
women whose gracious lives and acts 
leave their impress upon the world, was 
yet one of wide and beneficent influence. 
Her pastor’s remark at the last service in 
her honor, when she lay, sweet and 
serene, among the flowers sent by loving 
friends—‘‘It was a beautiful life’—rang 
true. It was a beautiful life in its un- 
swerving faith, its fidelity to duty and 
her own best aspirations, beautiful in its 
constant thought of others. It was from 
no sense of personal vanity that Miss 
Hayward left direction that upon the 
stone which marked her last resting-place 
should be graven for—years (leaving a 
blank for ‘‘the unknown number of years 
she was to serve) librarian of the Cam- 


bridge Public Library,” any more than it 
was vanity which impelled Benjamin 
Franklin to begin his last will and testa- 
ment, ‘I, Benjamin Franklin, printer,” and 
Professor Agassiz, to begin his with, ‘I, 
Louis Agassiz, teacher.” Rather, like 
St. Paul, she magnified her office. She 
made the very most of it in all its mani- 
fold branches. She looked upa reference 
for a halting little schoolgirl with an un- 
welcome composition to write, and added 
to the child’s information from her own 
wide and varied fund of knowledge with 
the same gracious kindliness with which 
she showed the treasures of the library 
to a distinguished visitor. She was a 
thoroughly equipped librarian in the wide 
technical comprehensiveness of the word. 
When the Malden Public Library, a memo- 
rial gift to the city, whose building is 
only less beautiful than our own, needed 
a librarian, one was chosen from the 
Cambridge Library ranks, whom Miss 
Hayward had fitted for the responsible 
position. When the Cambridge Library 
books were moved from their inadequate 
quarters at Central Square to the new 
building, the trustees expressed genuine 
surprise and admiration at the precision 
and speed with which the change was 
accomplished under Miss Hayward’s guid- 
ance, 

She always had the good of the library 
deeply at heart. This, and her own 
humility, were instanced by her saying to 
one of her assistants who had been associ- 
ated with her for many years—''Miss——, 
if, as I grow older, you should notice any 
signs of mental weakening in me, if I 
should fail todo my work as it should be 
done, I ask you as a friend to tell me at 
once, and I will seek for a subordinate 
position and leave mine for some younger 
brain and hands. And when, only a short 
time before her death, her picture was 
wanted as that of a representative libra- 
rian, she was sure it was for no success or 
achievement of her own, but because 
Cambridge, being a historical university 
city, its public library naturally held a 
prominent rank. Although not widely 
known as a writer, Miss Hayward pos- 
sessed literary ability, and has published a 
good many children’s stories of a kinder- 
garten order, as well as articles for older 
readers ; also verses happily conceived and 
expressed, the latter generally called forth 
by some celebrated event. 

Miss Hayward become dependent upon 
her own exertions at an early age, but her 
mental equipment was that of the genuine 
lover of books independent of unpropitious 
circumstances. She attended Wheaton 
Seminary for a time, however, and in her 
early life she taught school in the South 
and in Providence, R. I., remaining a 
teacher till, through the influence of one 
of her nearest friends, Professor Bancroft, 
she obtained, twenty years ago,the position 
she held at the time of herdeath. While 
fearless in expressing her own opinion, 
which sometimes differed from that of the 
library’s trustees, Miss Hayward was yet 
absolutely conscientious in carrying out 
their final decisions. In this she was like 
another of the city’s tried and faithful 
servants, Hon. William E. Russell, who, 
when he was mayor, strenuously opposed 
‘*no-license,’”’ but strenuously strove to 
enforce the no-license law. Miss Hay- 
ward, with a conservatism which seemed 
to accord with true breadth of thought, 
was strongly opposed to the Sunday open- 
ing of the reading-room. But when the 
Sunday opening became an established 
fact, she did her very best to make it a 
helpful one. She called the Sunday read- 
ers her ‘‘Sunday school class,” and was 
always unobtrusively ready to aid and 
direct. In this connection it is pleasant 
for those who believe in the largest lib- 
erty in the use of the first day of the week 
to know that Miss Hayward grew into at 
least a partial recognition of the useful 
ends served by the Sunday opening of the 
library. 

Her characteristic kindly thought for 
others was shown only the day before the 
fatal accident. A little fellow who had 
been expectantly waiting all summer to 
be taken into the ranks of the library 
boys, proudly began on that day, as her 
own special assistant, to help move the 
books into the new reference-room. ‘She 
was so kind to me,” he said, mournfully, 
after the tragic news was known. ‘‘She 
kept asking if I was tired, and telling me 
to rest a few minutes.” And another 
regular “library boy” said, with boyish 
frankness, “I liked her better than all 
the rest of them (her assistants), put to- 
gether.” 

From our unknowing point of view it 
seems hard that she could not have lived 
to enjoy the library, with its added in- 
terest and powers of usefulness, the little 
office built for her special use, to the 
possession of which she had looked for- 
ward with pride and pleasure, and the 
little home she had but recently made for 
herself. But those who loved her best 
rejoice that she was spared bodily saffer- 
ing and weakness. She herself often ex- 
pressed the wish that when her time came 

she might go like ‘“‘the flame of a candle 
that is snuffed out.” 





It was indeed a beautiful life, and we as . 





a community are better and happier that 
it has been lived among us. E. B. W. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Young Women’s Christian Assocations of 
Ohio will be held at Westerville, O., Nov. 
15 17. 


Harper’s Bazar for Oct. 20 contains a 
sketch of Miss Louise Imogen Guiney, by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, and one 
of Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe 
College, by Mary C. Robbins. 


Following the precedent set by the 
World’s Fair, the building committee of 
the Atlanta Exposition has offered liberal 
premiums for the best design for an expo- 
sition building by a woman. 


In Kansas the people are wide-awake. 
Mrs. Johns, at Emporia, Oct. 16, and Mrs. 
Catt, at Hutchinson, Oct. 13, had magnifi- 
cent meetings. The halls were crowded, 
and hundreds were unable to get admit- 
tance. 


The Daughters of the Revolution ob- 
served the anniversary of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, at Newton, Mass., last Wed- 
nesday. The reception to the members 
and invited guests was given by Mrs. 
Ferris and her sister, Mrs. Evans, at The 
Elms, on Hunnewell Mill. It was a social 
success. 


Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of the Boston 
School Committee, has secured the pas- 
sage of an order that ‘‘all lunches sold in 
public school buildings shall be such as 
are approved by the committee on hygiene 
and physical training, and that said com- 
mittee to be instructed to report to the 
Board a plan for supplying lunches at a 
proper price.’ This is an admirable and 
much-needed reform. 


Every College Assocation is challenged 
to a contest, not of athletic or literary ac- 
quirements, but for practical material 
and fresh enthusiasm for Association 
work: The highest honor is to be given 
to that College Association which shall 
carry back and put into actual use, the 
prizes to be won. For information ad- 
dres Miss Harriet Andrus, State Secre- 
tary, 620 Madison Street, Toledo, O. 


It has been decided by the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska that a man who 
murdered his daughter may inherit her 
property, on the ground that, in the 
absence of a law governing such cases, 
the established rule of inheritance must 
be enforced. Other courts, however— 
notably the New York Court of Appeals— 
have held differently, for the better 
reason that, as a matter of public policy, 
a murderer should not be allowed to 
inherit the estate of his victim. 


The WOMAN’s JOURNAL this week con- 
tains reports of the New York and Massa- 
chusetts W. C. T. U. Conventions, Jewish 
Woman’s Council, Maine Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Cantabrigia Club, Indi- 
ana Collegiate Alumnz, News from 
Kahsas, Lilinois, New York and Colorado, 
a lively discussion on Educational Qualifi- 
cations for Women Voters, an appeal for 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Fair, 
Women of the Press, Ann Arbor P. E. 
Club, Franchise Notes, A Daughter of 
Connecticut, A Gifted California Womaa, 
Care of Dependent Children, Story, Poe- 
try, Humorous, Anecdotes, Children’s 
Column, etc. 


One of the most noteworthy of the many 
confederations of women recently organ- 
ized throughout the country is the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women, started 
in Chicago during the World’s Fair, and 
whose headquaters are in that city. This 
organization has for its object a closer 
relation among the women of that race, 
a medium of communication, and a means 
of prosecuting work of common interest, 
also furthers united effort in behalf of 
Judaism by supplying the means of study, 
and helps the work of social reform by 
the application of the best philanthropic 
methods. The National Council, of which 
Mrs. H. Solomon, of Chicago, is president, 
has been endeavoring to have sections 
formed throughout the country by ap- 
pointing a vice-president as organizer for 
each State. 

The New Zealand Legislature, which is 
the product of the vote of both male and 
female citizens, is displaying a very credit- 
able determination to discharge its busi- 
ness. The lower house has banished all 
intoxicating drinks from the bar of the 
chamber, and further, has passed a resolu- 
tion limiting the duration of speeches. 
Henceforth, no one may speak longer than 
half an hour; and in committee, no mem- 
ber may speak more than four times, nor 
longer than ten minutes. It is a curious 
comment upon the various proverbial say- 
ings as to female loquacity, observes the 
Review of Reviews, that the first antipodean 
session in which women had a voice should 
have put a drastic time-limit upon the 
chatter of Parliament. Another measure 
approved by the lower house is a bill 











simplifying the entrance to the legal pro- 
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fession, and admitting women to practice 
at the bar. 

No magazine mantains a higher degree 
of literary excellence than Litéell’s Living 
Age. Its selections are from the leading 
foreign quarterlies, reviews and maga- 
zines, and in its variety there is some- 
thing for every cultivated taste: ‘The 
Outskirta of Europe,” by J. D. Rees; “A 
Greek Courtship,” by F. M. F. Skene; 
“Surgery and Superstition,” by Frank 
Rede Fowke; ‘'The Rajahs of Sarawak,” 
by Hughues Le Roux; ‘*‘The Question of 
Korea,” by Henry Norman; ‘*Time-Gauge 
of Niagara,” by Thos. W. Kingsmill; 
‘The Hadramut: A Journey in Southern 
Arabia,” by J. Theodore Bent; ‘The 
Buried Elephants in the Arctic Regions,” 
by D. Gath Whitley; ‘*Hobbes,” by 
Frederic Pollock; ‘‘Mr. Ruskin as a Prac- 
tical Teacher,” by M. Kaufman; ‘'The 
Khedive of Egypt,” by Stuart Cumber- 
land, are some of the many valuable 
papers contained in recent issues. New 
subscribers for 1895 are promised the 
thirteen weekly issues for the current 
quarter free. Address, Littell & Co., 
Boston. 

The Woman’s Charity Club is making 
extensive preparations for a ‘‘Kettle- 
drum,” for the benefit of the Free Hospi- 
tal for Women, to be held at Mechanics 
Building Nov. 7. There will be supper, a 
reception, and dancing. The Charity Club 
has 700 members; Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., 
is its president, and to her untiring efforts, 
supplemented by the good work done by 
her staff, is due its prosperity. The hos- 
pital was started seven years ago. Forty- 
three women began a penny fund for the 
enterprise, and forty-three cents was the 
nucleus which enabled Mrs. Dyer to open 
a temporary hospital at 38 West Chester 
Park. In three years the membership 
increased to 500. The fund grew also, 
land on Bunker Hill Avenue was pur- 
chased, and a building was erected. It is 
devoted to abdominal diseases, and re- 
ceives not a penny from the large number 
of patients who have there received treat- 
ment. Worthy women without means are 
received, and every detail of the work is 
under Mrs. Dyer’s supervision. There is 
a mortgage on the hospital of $15,000, 
everything else has been paid by the club. 
The projected kettledrum is expected to 
lighten that debt. 

On the morning of the day of the great 
military review in Boston, last week, that 
genial observer, ‘‘Listener,” of the Daily 
Transcript, paused a moment at one of the 
armories to see the young militiamen in 
their every-day clothes, serenely arriving 
to prepare for the day’s pageant, and this 
is what he saw: 

There came up two pale and pimply 
youths, somewhat undersized, with sol- 
dier’s trousers on, but otherwise in citizens’ 
dress; they had parcels under their arms, 
and went into the armory, throwing awa 
half-burned cigarettes as they entered. 
They were not imposing in appearance; 
they had the aspect o half-suffocated 
dry-goods clerks; their chests were 
narrow and their legs spindling. But 
they could be soldiers. Then there passed 
in the opposite direction two girls, who 
were almost six feet high, perfect Di- 
anas in their Pn agen they walked 
springily and firmly, and held their rosy 
faces sufficiently high. They had never 
smoked any cigarettes— that was clear 
—and they were, altogether, splendid 
——_ of humanity. Were they on 

eir way to a gymnasiom not far off? 





The Listener does not know. At any rate, 








they looked as if they had lived naturally 
and wholesomely, and as if they had 
strong and supple limbs and resolute 
spirits. In short, they looked about 
ninety-nine per cent fitter to be soldiers 
than the youths who had just gone into 
the armory. 








A NEw STore.—Joseph Hartshorn & 
Son, decorative upholsterers, recently 
opened a handsome store at 1002 Boylston 
Street, Boston, where beautiful samples 
of their artistic work can be seen. 
firm consists of father and son, who pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of the wants 
and tastes of their patrons, which has come 
to them by long experience in the business 
in this city, and those desiring first-class 
work done will find their interests greatly 
conserved by forming relations with them 
before closing contracts elsewhere. 
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Mowpay, Oct. 29—SECOND WEEK. 
THE GREATEST DRAMATIC 
TRIUMPH KNOWN 
TO BOSTON, 


SOWING THE WIND. 


By Sidney Grundy. 
Presented by a Capable Company of 
Players. 


‘Every individual member scored heavily.” 
—HERALD. 


Evenings at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHARLEs F. ATKINSO Manager 
Week beginning Monday, Oct. 22. 
The latest European melodramic success 
THE COTTON KINC. 

By SUrTON VANE, 

Evenings at 8. Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


World's Food Fair 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING, BOSTON, 
Monday, Oct. Ist to Saturday, Oct. 27th, 


10 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


Entire building filled with beautiful exhibits. 
Two Musical Festivals daily—Best Bands in U.S. 
Montana’s Silver Statue, World's Fair Official 
Exhibit. The Home Department—Cooking Lec- 
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Mid-Winter Fair, San Francisco, Cal. Russia, 
Japan, India, Spain and other Foreign Nations 
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country. 
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J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Sulte 1, Boston. 
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Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


MAKE HOME HAPP 


by securiag health and comfort. TOKOLOGY is 
a complete ladies’ guide in health and disease—a 
book for every woman. The demand has been ver 

great, but it is needed in every new home. It is al- 
ready printed in English, German, Sweedish and 
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Prepaid $2.75. Sample pages free. Best terms to 
agents. ALICE 8. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madisen St, Chicago. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
WOMEN AND VOTING, 


BY LOUISE QASTLE WALBRIDGE. 


What! Shall the women vote? No! no! 
We cannot, will not have it so; 

Our motners sweet, our sisters, wives, 
Whose gracetul charms delight our lives, 
They mingle at the poils witn men? 

No! no! "Iwould make them masculine. 


The farmer's wife, as we all know, 

Must sow the garden, weed and hoe, 
Must care tor pigs and miik the cow, 

And even cultivate and piouga. 

The vwabe may cry with all his might— 
Mamma must work—and that’s ail right. 


But, shvuid she don her hat and gown, 
And take the car to go to town 

To cast her valiot—-areadful thought !|— 
A trausivrmation would be wrought. 
Ab! never mure to cook or sew, 

To sweep ur dust, or wield a hoe. 


In rags her lord, her children, too, 
As We Dave viten said to you. 

A maa, vf cuurse, is no such shirk, 
For ne can vuie ond keep at work, 
Ana Wulmend must less faithful be 
If suffrage vrings calamity. 


In social sfe she may delight, 

Absorveu in it from morn ‘til night, 

Wohue ienving home for belp to keep, 

The vaves w cry themselves to sieep; 

We'lt nov compiain. ‘That's woman’s sphere, 
Always uliowed since we've been here. 


But suouid phe once in public speak, 
A Voice in iegisiation seek, 

Or take an iterest in the schools, 
And ask Ww enter where man rules, 
’Tis time for ner to understand 

That tuese things we alone command. 


All who wouid vote to war must go, 
At duty ’s cail, fur Man does so, 

And viaves tue lls of Camp and field, 
Uniti toe tve 18 mace to yield. 

No cuward he; bis man he’s! shoot; 
He'll go—or seud a substitute. 


The women not in war, 1 say? 
Forgot, iudeed, that happy day 

The wuunueu feit their geutie touch, 
The sis, tur whom they did so much, 
Fatigue auu danger voth detied, 

To serve the Cuuutry at their side. 


History has its tales to tell 

Of queeus who ruied their people well, 
Yet rich .n traits of weart and mind 
Revered vy man in Womankind; 

But toese are iavies, it must de, 
Imposea on vur credulity. 


We must admit, in England's queen 

A noble woman we have seen, 

A bright exampie all her life 

As faithiui wotner, loving wife, 
Though she uas reigned for fifty years, 
Well verseu in stave-craft, wise as peers. 


There’s Mrs. Howe, and Lucy Stone, 
And hosts of workers as well known, 

So gracivus, Womanly and sweet, 

The world pays homage at tueir feet, 
Their lives attuned to this broad creed— 
Home tirst, then thought for all who need. 


It cannot be that we wise men 
Mistaken all these years have been, 
In thinking with so much alarm 
That woman could but lose her charm 
If she began to legisiate,— 

For that is why we hesitate. 


+ 
or 


MAKING A PLACE FOR HERSELF. 


—_—— 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 





If you want to understand this story, 
you must remember four things: (1) that 
Gordon & Co. and Saunders Brothers are 
two firms of furniture dealers opposite 
each other on Lincoln Street, and that, as 
might have been expected, they are bitter 
rivals. Furthermore (2), you must remem- 
ber that Elizabeth Conway (otherwise 
‘*Bess”’) is cashier for Gordon & Co.; that 
(3) Mr. Gordon and Messrs. Saunders 
have been ‘‘working” for different candi- 
dates for the school board from Bess’s 
ward, each hoping to get the contract for 
furniture for the new school building ; and 
(4) that Mr. Conway, Bess’s father, has 
felt obliged to oppose the election of Mr. 
Gordon’s man, as being ignorant and im- 
moral. If you remember these four things 
you may, for all I care, forget the multi- 
plication table. 

Bess came home one Saturday night 
with her big brown eyes flashing. That 
is something very hard for brown eyes to 
do, especialiy if they are big. 

‘*Father!” she cried, bursting in on the 
family as they were beginning the even- 
ing meal, ‘‘Father! Mother! Grace! I’ve 
lost my position. Mr. Gordon has dis- 
missed me.” 

**Dear me, Will! I was afraid of that. 
Why did you oppose Mr. Gordon about 
that school board?” 

‘*Why, wife, dear, you wouldn’t have 
me work for that beast of a Dawson, 
would you? And think of him in control 
of our Grace’s school!” 

“But you needn’t have said anything. 
Why didn’t you leave it to some one else 
to oppose him—some one whose daughter 
had no position to lose? And we need 
the money so much these hard times !’’ 

‘*But, my dear, there was no one else 
that seemed to care, or to have a mind of 
his own.” 

Here Bess broke in. ‘‘Father, J think 
you did just right, and mother will agree, 





Iam sure, after she has got over my loss 
of my place.” 

‘But now what are you going to do?” 
asked Mrs. Conway. 

‘Mother, dear, I’m going to ‘find a 
way, or make it,’ ’’ was the cheery reply. 

But, for all this appearance of bravery, 
Bess spent a sadly worried Sunday. She 
tried hard not to ‘‘let her heart be trou- 
bled,”’ but into all the happy services of 
the day crept memories of the lost place, 
and thoughts of the dear household that 
needed so much every cent that could be 
brought into the family treasury. 

A dozen plans were canvassed in her 
mind, only to be dismissed as impossible. 
‘They say that women may take, nowa- 
days, any place for which they have fitted 
themselves,” groaned the brown-eyed 
cashier; ‘but what if the places are 
already filled?” 

At last Bess had a bright idea. The 
more she thought of it the brighter it 
seemed, and the brighter grew her eyes. 

At the tea-table Mrs. Conway remarked : 
‘*Seems to me you are rather jolly, Bess, 
for one who has just lost her place.” But 
Bess replied : 

‘*I have just found my place, Marmee, 
and I’m going to-morrow to ask permis- 
sion to fill it. No one has ever been in it 
yet.” 

2 And that was all she would fay about 

Bess was not half so confident Monday 
morning 4s she was the night before, and 
all her bravery oozed out of her nervously 
twitching white fingers on the way down 
street. 

‘*And to dare,” she said to herself—‘‘to 
dare to go to Saunders Brothers, of all 
men!” 

Yet something told her she was in the 
right, and so on she pushed, down Lincoln 
Street into Saunders Brothers’, past the 
floorwalker and clerks, right up to the 
business office of Mr. William Saunders 
himself. ‘That gentleman was a pleasant- 
faced man, and listened kindly as Bess 
told, in a wavering voice,jhow she had 
lost her place as cashier of Gordon & Co., 
opposite, and thought she could be useful 
in his establishment. 

‘*Why did John Gordon turn you away, 
Miss Conway? I have heard that you 
were his right-hand man—er— woman.” 

‘*For nothing that I had done, sir,” said 
careful Bess; ‘‘and I can only guess at a 
reason, for no reason was given.” 

“Ah! J can guess, too. I know some- 
thing about the stand your father took in 
that infamous school-board matter. But 
we are full here, Miss Conway. You 
surely don’t expect me to turn off an old 
hand? That would be to imitate our 
friend over the way.” 

**No, indeed,” said Bess; “‘but I think 
I can create a place for myself.” Then 
she fell to an enthusiastic disclosure of 
her plans. 

Mr. Saunders shook his head. It was 
something new, and novelties didn’t 
‘*take” in Castlewood. He didn’t know; 
he supposed, maybe, it might do no harm 
to try it. Yes, she might try it; but she 
must understand that it was just for this 
once; he would see how it would work. 

That was all Bess wanted; she went 
out of the august presence with a leaping 
heart, and almost hugged Sam, the office 
boy, who had been given her as her as- 
sistant. 

“Now, Sam,” said she, taking him 
straight through the midst of the group 
of staring clerks, ‘‘you and I are going to 
do something that was never done before 
in this slow old town. We are going 
really to dress a show window. I am 
bound to outdo even some magnificent 
ones I once saw in New York—with your 
help, Sam,” she shrewdly added. 

Bess measured the big show window, 
while several of the clerks, who knew her 
and were not busy just then, plied her 
with inquisitive questions. They were 
all friendly, however, and very respectful 
to the doughty little woman, and one 
of the more gallant even offered to help 
her if she would tell him what she 
wanted done. But Bess had ample assist- 
ance in Sam, she assured them, and the 
arrival of customers soon drew them away, 
while Bess gave Sam his instructions. 

That was a busy forenoon for the dis- 
missed cashier. The great front curtain 
was down, hiding her operations from the 
street, and especially from the establish- 
ment over the way. Soon, moreover, the 
framework which Sam had erected hid 
her from the curious eyes inside the store; 
for the brisk young fellow had nailed to- 
gether some long boards as a basis, and 
on these Bess had pasted wall paper till 
she had what seemed, from the front; a 
genuine little room. 

Into this room, with all the resources of 
the large furniture store at her command, 
Bess directed Sam to bring this and that, 
and finally, just before noon, with a dra- 
matic wave of her hand, she gave the sig- 
nal for Sam to raise the curtain, while at 
the same time she stepped out of sight 
into the store. 

A crowd quickly gathered outside that 
window, and Bess eagerly joined the 
crowd to inspect her work. This is what 











she saw: ‘The great window had been 
transformed into the daintiest sleeping 
room imaginable. ‘The wail paper was of 
a neutral tint, and on it were hung three 
choice water colors—beautiful landscapes 
—with that suggestion of restfulness and 
quiet that water colors are wont Lo have. 
‘rhe carpet was also of a dull hue, witha 
bright rug or twu. ‘l'ne bedstead was of 
wood, but veautifully designed, painted 
white, with a fine line of giic that made it 
look as shell-like as our grandmothers’ 
chinaware. ‘Ihe silken bed curtains were 
of a delicate pink, and were coquettishly 
drawn aside to disclose « wouderfui bea, 
all white lace and the finest of white linen. 

A little chest of drawers, with curved 
front, exquisite in its gracelul outlines, 
stood by this fairy bed, and on it was a 
pretty china lamp with a lignt-blue shade, 
a Bible and an a Kempis richly pound, a 
charming porcelain matchbox, and a let- 
ter lying open just where Miss Unknown 
had left it. 

There was a marvel of a table—white 
and gilt, as was all the furuiture—where- 
on were my lady’s calendar, her favorite 
poems, her choicest photographs, a box of 
bonbons. ‘I'here was a bewitching little 
bureau, with a mirror that must have 
been able to make a beauty out of the 
homeliest girl that coula 100k into its 
sparkling recesses. Aud on the bureau 
were pretty botties of perfumery, and 
lovely trays aud boxes for pins and 
brushes and combs and gloves, aud all the 
little articles a giri likes to bave at her 
hand. 

Here and there her photographs were 
stuck up. ‘The pretty chairs were just 
where she had been using them. Why, 
there were her svft, fleecy slippers, just 
ready for her little feet! One expected 
the light portiéres to fly aside each in- 
stant and disclose the sweet owner of this 
sweet room. 

Everything was in such perfect taste, 
everything so harmonious and beautiful, 
and yet so simple and natural, that the 
little room had a genuine lesson in color 
and arrangement to teach all spectators. 
It was far more than an attractive adver- 
tisement—it was a bit of artistic educa- 
tion. 

Bess drew a sigh of satisfaction and re- 
lief when she saw it. Yes, there was the 
room of her dreams and her careful plan- 
ning. Aud it was a satisfaction, too, to 
hear the comments of the crowd; for 
even in the short time she dared to linger 
there, the entire sidewalk frum which the 
window could be seen was filled with an 
open-eyed company. ‘he fairy-like room 
held them as by a spell, for conservative 
Castlewood had never before seen such a 
sight. From time immemorial, the only 
adornment of that window had been a set 
of stufly upholstered parlor furniture, 
and no window in the city had been better 
off. 

Many, therefore, were the expressions 
of admiration. ‘*Now, isn’t that restful?” 
asked a tired woman. ‘Too sweet for 
anything!” exclaimed a bright-eyed girl. 
‘“Cracky!” said the small boys. ‘I’m 
just going to stand here till she comes,” 
remarked a determined young man ; where- 
at they all laughed. 

Well, that was the first day. Bess told 
all her experiences to the home folks, 
around a laughing dinner-table, and then, 
of course, she and Grace must go down 
town in the evening to see how the dainty 
room looked by electric light. It was 
lovelier than ever; for Bess had kept that 
contingency in mind, and chosen her 
colors and grouping for night as well as 
day. The Gordon show windows opposite 
were dark and gloomy. 

Tuesday morning Bess made a call on 
Mr. William Saunders, to learn results. 
That gentleman met her with a beaming 
face. 

‘*Beautiful! Charming, my dear Miss 
Conway! You have scored a great suc- 
cess. Why, the sidewalk is jammed all 
the time, and Judge Brainard has ordered 
a set of that furniture for his new house. 
I trust I may receive his patronage now, 
though heretofore he has been dealing 
wholly with our friends opposite. And, 
by the way, the judge wants to engage 
the person who dressed that window to 
superintend the decorating of certain 
rooms in his new house. He said that 
every touch showed an artist’s eye and 
hand.” 

Before Bess left the store she had made 
an agreement to dress that show window 
every fortnight, and for a price well worth 
while. That was the second day. 

In the meantime, in the store on the 
other side of the street had been confusion 
and vexation. Mr. Gordon, in the first 
place, was disappointed in getting the 
person he had expected to take Bess’s 
place. One of the clerks was acting as 
cashier, but that left the store with an in- 
sufficient force, and, besides, the young 
man was a better clerk than cashier, and 
made many lamentable blunders. Then, 
too, the success of the wonderful show 
window opposite was a sore trial to Mr. 
Gordon. The constant crowd about it, 
the universal admiration, and, worst of 
all, the attraction of some of his best cus. 
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tomers into the clutches of Saunders 
Brothers—all this was gall and wormwood 
to the ward wire-puller. 

Oo Wednesday morning he conceived a 
pian. He had heard that that novel win- 
dow-dressing was the work of a young 
lady, and not, as he had supposed, of one 
of the Saunders establishment. 

**Lanson,”’ said he, to one of his bright- 
est clerks, **l want you to inquire around 
and fiud out who it was that got up the 
show window opposite. ‘Lhen send word 
to her, and tell ner 1 want to see her. 
One of our Ccierks could dress a window 
just as well as she, of course; Dut 1 want 
to get her away from Sauuders. Get her 
here this alternvon, if you cau.” 

So it happened that at two o'clock that 
very afternoon Luuson stuck his head into 
his empioyer’s vitice. 

“{hac young iady is here,” said he, 
with a twinkle of triumph in his eye. 
Then he entered, shut the dour, and 
walked up to Mr. Gordon, saying, in a 
low voice: ‘She says she has had «a good 
deal of experience as a Cashier, sir.” 

‘Phe very thing!’ exclaimed Mr, Gor- 
don, slapping his knee. ‘Send her io at 
once.” 

Young Lanson withdrew, and soon re- 
turned, opening the door for a young 
lady. in waiked Bess! 

‘he old gentieman was thunderstruck. 

‘**Wh-wh-wh-at!” was all he could stam- 
mer. And yet, to tell the truth, he was 
rather glad to see so soon again the fresh- 
faced, brown-eyed lassie he had turned 
away in a burst of passion five days be- 
tore. When he had recovered a little 
from his surprise, he invited her to take a 
chair. 

‘*So that was the way you took to get 
even, was it?” he asked, rather sneer- 
ingly. 

Bess reddened. ‘I didn’t do it for re- 
venge,” she answered, ‘It was the only 
thing { could think of to do, and the only 
place I could think of to do it in.” 

**Well, you’ll come back, | suppose, if I 
want you?” 

‘*You haven’t asked me yet.” 

‘*] ask you now, Miss Conway. I shall 
want you, too, to dress my frout windows 
regularly, since you have shown such skill 
in that direction. And you must break 
off, of course, with that house across the 
street.” 

‘| must refuse the offer, sir. I have 
agreed to serve Saunders Brothers regu- 
larly in that way; and of course I shall 
not break off with those who were my 
friends in need. Besides, yesterday and 
to-day I accepted offers in that line from 
enough firms to keep me busy nearly all 
the time at excellent pay; and I have an 
opening for work in the decoration of 
houses. I shall be very happy to add your 
store to my list of customers.” 

‘Hum! um!” grunted Mr. Gordon. 
‘*1’l] think of it. Good-day.” 

So Bess went off with flying colors to 
her new work, a field she had marked out 
for herself, and one to which she was 
peculiarly fitted by nature and liking. 
She won distinguished success in it, and a 
comfortable living, with a neat little sum 
laid up in the savings bank. Gordon & 
Co. were added to her list of customers, 
and were served faithfully and brilliantly, 
though it is neediess to say that Saun- 
ders Brothers received the especially 
choice designs. 

‘And all,’’ said Bess, one day, as she 
returned from putting the finishing 
touches on an exquisite room, the library 
of a stately new mansion—‘‘all this good 
furtune because my dear father did his 
duty bravely, like a man.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Conway; ‘‘and be- 
cause my dear daughter did her duty 
bravely, like a woman.”—N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 

—— 


CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


Much attention was given to work in 
behalf of children at the meeting of the 
New England Conference of Charities, 
Correction and Philanthropy, which was 
held at Newport, R.I., on Oct. 11 and 12. 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence, 
a member of the Board of Control of the 
R. I. State Home and School for Depend- 
ent Children, made an address on ‘*What 
the State and Society Owo to All Chil- 
dren.” ‘‘The Care of Dependent and 
Neglected Children” was treated by Mrs. 
Glendower Evans, of Boston, trustee of 
the State primary and reform schools of 
Massachusetts. She advocated a change 





in the present institutional system, and 
said that the experiment of placing home. 
less children in carefully selected private 
households, where they live as members 
of the family, has been tried and has been 
found entirely practicable. Great as is 
the demand for homes, the demand for 
child-boarders is even greater, and fully 
one-half the applications are discarded; 
only first-class homes are chosen, and in 
these the children are received as members 
of the family, and grow up with the other 
children of the community. If all the 
children’s homes were broken up and the 
property sold, it is probable that the 
present inmates could be maintained at 
board for about one-half what they now 
cost the community. 

—~>—___—____ 


NEW YORE W. C, T. U. CONVENTION, 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The 21st Annual Convention of the New 
York W. C. T. U. was held in Jamestown, 
Oct. 2, 3 and 4. Chautauqua Co. is his- 
toric ground, as the abiding place of the 
Chautauqua Assembly, and the visible 
home of its world-famed university. It 
should also be consecrated ground to all 
the white ribbon hosts, because here, in 
Fredonia, the first woman’s crusade band 
went out, Dec. 15, 1873, moved to the 
action by a suggestion of Dio Lewis. 
Here, too, from the Chautauqua Assembly, 
went out, in 1874, Jennie Fowler Wil- 
ling’s call for the first National W. C. T. 
U. Convention at Cleveland. It was, 
therefore, most fitting that the New York 
State W. C. T. U. should come back to 
Chautauqua Co. to celebrate its coming 
of age, and to hold its 21st annual ‘Feast 
of Ingathering.” 

The Convention was called to order by 
the president, Mrs. Mary F. Burt. All 
the general officers were present, forty- 
five vice-presidents and fourteen superin- 
tendents of departments. The first fore- 
noon’s work was the appointment of com- 
mittees on credentials, courtesies, appro- 
priations, resolutions, etc., and of re- 
porters for various papers; also reports of 
superintendents of Sunday school work, 
temperance literature, the relation of 
temperance to labor and capital, and 
scientific temperance instruction. 

A crusade hour was led by Mrs. Esther 
MeNiel, one of the first band of crusaders 
in Fredonia. Mrs. McNiel told, in simple 
and effective language, the story of the 
first crusade, and called on other original 
crusaders present for their ‘‘experience,” 
which was briefly and touchingly given. 

The afternoon session was opened by an 
informal address from the president, fol- 
lowed by reports of the secretary, treas- 
urer, and Young Woman’s Branch. 

The convention adjourned for a recep- 
tion given by the W. and Y. W.C. A., the 
Relief Corps, and the Political Equality 
Club of Jamestown. The greeting was 
expressed by Mrs. J. H. Clark, and Mrs. 
Burt made fitting response. 

In the evening the Mayor of James- 
town and the pastor of the church wel- 
comed the convention. A cordial, sisterly 
greeting followed from Mrs. Martha S. 
Mead, president of Chautauqua Co. W. C, 
T.U. Mrs. Ella A. Boole, first vice- 
president, made a graceful response, ad- 
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ding strong and earnest words of encour- 
agement in our ‘peaceful war” against 
the allied forces of evil. The evening’s 
address was by John G. Woolley. 

Wednesday afternoon, was the presen- 
tation of the prize banners. The editor of 
the State paper, Miss Julia E. Dailey, 
made her report, and presented a banner 
to the county having the largest number 
of subscribers, Dutchess claiming it for 
the fourth time. The president’s prize 
panpers were presented by Mrs. E. U. 
Burgess to the four counties making the 
largest percentage of increase. Oneida, 
Schuyler, Tioga and Herkimer. The 
Schools of Methods, Parliamentary Usage, 
Non-Alcoholics in Medicine, and Evange- 
listic Work reported. Mrs. M. J. Weaver, 
superintendent of evangelistic work an- 
nounced 2,200 conversions. Among visi- 
tors presented were two women ministers, 
Miss Elizabeth Howland, former president 
of Tioga Co., Mrs. E. R. Clark, of the 
Chautauqua Co. Political Equality Club, 
and Mrs. W. C. Gifford, of the Jamestown 
Club. 

Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. Julia A. 
Bidwell conducted the usual Memorial 
Service. Mrs. Martha R. Almy, fraternal 
delegate from the State W. S. A., then 
made an earnest plea for codperation in 
woman suffrage work. 

Mrs. Metcalf, superintendent of Juvenile 
Work, presented diplomas to graduates 
in the L. F. L. course. The convention 
gave them the Chautauqua salute, with 
much enthusiasm, and they responded 
with the L. F. L. salute. Mrs. Metcalf 
presented the prize banner to Chemung 
Co., as having the largest number of 
graduates. 

Among the visitors introduced were B. 
§. Dean, a member of the Constitutional 
Convention who stood squarely by equal 
suffrage. Carrie Twing, national lecturer 
for the Patrons of Husbandry, Vandelia 
Varnum, a white ribbon speaker, and Mrs, 
Blair, national organizer of the Loyal 
Temperance Legion. The superintendents 
of Purity in Literature and Art, and of 
Work for Soldiers and Sailors reported. 

The “*Y” evening exercises were pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Jump, of the Young 
Woman’s Branch. Remarks were made 
by ‘“‘Y’s” honorary and active. The 
principal address was given by Miss 
Frances Ensign, of Ohio, national organ- 
izer of ‘*Y” Work. The ‘‘Y” banner was 
presented to Oneida Co., by Mrs. Burt. 

Thursday forenoon all the retiring 
officers were reelected, amid much en- 
thusiasm, as follows: 

President —Mrs. Mary F. Burt. 

First Vice President —Mrs. Ella A. Boale. 


Cor. Secretary —Mrs. Frances W. Graham. 
Rec. Secretary—Mrs. Georgiana M. Gardi- 





re Ellen L. Tenney. 
Secretary of Young Woman's Branch—Mrs. 
C.J, A. Jump. 

The superintendent of Sabbath Observ- 
ance reported, and Mrs. Bullock gave in- 
formation about the Anchorage Mission 
for Girls at Elmira. 

The Resolutions committee reported, and 
the Resolutions were promptly adopted. 
They took strong ground, as usual, for 
prohibition and woman’s ballot, besides 
enunciating various other principles. 

Thursday afternoon opened with re- 
ports from Flower Mission, Franchise, 
and Peace and Arbitration. The report 
on Rescue Work for Girls was read by the 
secretary. Letters of sympathy were 
ordered sent to Dr. Parkhurst and the 
Lexow investigating committee. Various 
special committees reported, and dele- 
gates to the National Convention were 
elected. 

Thursday evening able addresses were 
given by Jennie Fowler Willing, first 
secretary of the National W. C. T. U., 
and by Mary Lowe Dickenson, secretary 
of the King’s Daughters. Mrs. Frances 
Graham, whose sweet singing is such a 
feature of our conventions, charmed the 
audience. 

After the ‘‘ingathering,” a benedic- 
tion was pronounced by the pastor of the 
church. 

So ended the 21st Annual Convention of 
the New York W. C. T. U.; but, in the 
heart of every delegate is bound a sheaf 
of beautiful memories of the royal hos- 
pitality of our entertainers, culminating in 
an excursion to Chautauqua, of the soul- 
cheer that abounded, of the wise, tender 
and helpful words that fell, like jewels, on 
every side, of all that the convention 
epitomized in thanksgiving for the past, 
courage for the present, and hope for the 
future. VINNIE B. Davis, 

Convention Reporter for Woman's JOURNAL. 

Orwell, N. Y. 
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ANN ARBOR POLITICAL EQUALITY CLOB. 
ANN ARBOR, MicH., OcT. 14, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I noticed in your paper the programme 
of the Toledo Political Equality Club, and 
thought ours might perhaps be interest- 
ing, and therefore enclose it. 

Our club is just beginning its second 

ear’s work. We have for our president 
rs. Israel Hall, who has been identitied 
with suffrage work for twenty-five years. 
We number forty, with promises of half as 
many more this year. 
IDA C, FINNEY, Sec. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
RAGGLES. 


Raggies was only ascrubby little Indian 
pony. His owner had evidently consid- 
ered him of no use, and had cruelly turned 
him loose on the bare prairie to shift for 
himself. He was a sorry looking little 
fellow, as he stood one morning at the 
gate to Mr. Hudson’s large cattle ranch 
in Western Kansas, shivering in the wind, 
and looking with a wistful gaze at the 
sleek, fat ponies inside. Mr. Hudson 
noticed him, and started to drive him 
away. But his little daughter Lillian 
said, ‘‘Let him in, papa; he looks so 
hungry.” Mr. Hudson opened the gate, 
and the pony walked in, just as if it were 
his home. Mr. Hudson made inquiries, 
but no one knew anything about him; 
and as no owner ever came to claim him, 
Lillian claimed him as her special 
property, and named him Raggles, on 
account of his long tangled mane and 
tail. 

He was a docile little creature, unlike 
the rest of the ponies on the farm. He 
soon came to regard Lillian as his mistress. 
She learned to ride him, and could often 
be seen cantering over the prairies with 
her father. But Raggles seemed to con- 
sider she was not much of a rider, for he 
would carefully avoid all the dangerous 
looking places and holes in the ground, 
made by coyotes and prairie dogs, which 
are very plentiful in Western Kansas. 

When the next spring came, Raggles 
did not look like the same little scrub. 
His rusty brown coat had all come off, 
and a new bleck onehad takenits place. 
By the next fall, the neighborhood could 
boast of a public school, and when 
Lillian began to go, Raggles found he 
had regular duty every day. Lilllan 
would saddle him and ride him to the 
schoolhouse, which was two miles away, 
then tie up his bridle and send him home. 
At about half-past three Mr. Hudson 
would saddle him again and send him for 
Lillian. He always arrived on time, and 
if he was a little early, he would wait 
patiently by the door until school closed. 

Some of my readers will remember the 
blizzard that struck Western Kansas in 
1885, when so many people lost their 
lives, and thousands of cattle were frozen 
to death. The storm commenced about 
noon, and the weather grew steadily 
colder. The snow blew so thick and 
fast that Mrs. Hudson was afraid to trust 
Raggles to go for Lillian, but Mr. Hudson 
was sick, and there was no one else. 
She went to the barn, put the saddle on 
him, and tied plenty of warm wraps on. 
Then she threw her arms around his 
shaggy neck and told him to be sure to 
bring Lillian home. He seemed to under- 
stand, and started out with his shambling 
trotin the direction of the schoolhouse. 

One hour passed slowly to the anxious 
parents. When two had passed, their 
anxiety was terrible, as they strained 
their eyes to see through the blinding 
snow his shaggy form bringing their little 
darling safely home. At last he came 
with Lillian on his back, bundled up from 
head to foot. The teacher had fastened 
her on the pony and given him the rein; 
and so he had brought her safely home, 
none the worse for her ride except being 
thoroughly chilled.—J. Z. Stevens. in Our 
Dumb Animals. 





HUMOROUS. 


Willie— Auntie, what is meant by 
‘‘unanimous consent” in Congress? Aunt 
Sarah—When ther’ all talkin’ to wunst.— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Fred—Why on earth did you say that 
Miss Jones’s voice should be cultivated 
abroad? She positively has no voice; and 
you ought to know it, living in the same 
flats with her. Bert—That’s why I ad- 
vised that her voice be cultivated abroad. 
—Judge. 

‘*And your Senate, what does it do?” 
asked the intelligent Hindu. ‘'The Sen- 
ate,” said the man who was showing him 
around, ‘is something like your Nirvana. 
It doesn’t do; it merely is.”°—Jndianapolis 
Journal. 

‘*What did the minister preach about?” 
asked the housewife, who had stayed at 
home to get the family dinner. ‘He 
preached about Lot’s wife.’ ‘*Well,” 
said she, ‘‘I should like to have him preach 
about the wife’s lot.”,— Christian World. 

In the midst of a battle the general saw 
a man running from a very close situa- 
tion. ‘*What are you running for?” de- 
manded the disgusted general, in a stern 
voice. ‘‘Sure, general,” said the fleeting 
man, ‘‘I am running because I can’t fly.” 
— Selected. 

Mr. John Storer Cobb, a lawyer of Bos- 
ton, well-known for his advocacy of crema- 
tion as the right method of disposing of 
the dead, was not long since heard to re- 
mark that cremation was the last thing he 
wanted done to him.— Book News. 

“TI had a very interesting time of it 
Sunday. Sandson, the strong man spent 
the day with me.” 

‘*Really? He must be a wonder, that 
fellow.” 

‘*He is; but he met his match Sunday 
afternoon. My small son’s nurse went 
out, and Sandson undertook to play with 
the boy. He went to bed at seven o’clock 
absolutely broken down.”—Harper’s Ba- 
zar. 











DYSPEPSIA seldom cau3es death, but 
—_ its victims to live on in misery. 

ood’s Sarsaparilia cures dyspepsia and 
all stomach troubles. 











A REMARKABLE 
SHOE. 


People who have had trouble with their 
feet,and have failed to get proper shoes, are 
advised to try the 


Samuel Appleton 
Scientific Shoe. 


Salesroom, 7 Temole Piace, Bosto1, U.S.A. 

You..will not be disappointed. These 
shoes stood pre-eminent at the World's Fair, 
and were also adopted by the Woman's P. C. 
and C. D. Club of Chicago. Indorsed and used 
by Mrs. Jalia Ward Howe, and hundreds of 
intelligent people all over the land. 





THE 


SINGLE-TAX COURIER, 
The National Single-Tax Newspaper, 


W. E. Brokaw, Editor. 
Published by 


THE COURIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


810 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
SHERIDAN WEBSTER, Bus, Mor. 
$1.00 Per Annum. 


It gives the single tax news of the world weekly 
single tax discussions and the very best propaganda 
matier. Foreigs corresp :nients in Japan, Austra 
lasia, France, England, Canada an1 other countries. 

The Courier is @ 16-page, 61 col. paper, in very clear 
print, on fine tinted paper. It isa valuablechampion 
of the cause which {s attracting so much attention 
throughout the world. and which must come more 
and more into public view. 


VALUED OPINIONS. 


ToW.E Brokaw: I think no more fitting editor 
than yourself could be chosen, and read with pleasure 
and approval everything I see from your pea.—Wu. 
LLoYD GARRISON, 

Let me take this opp »rtunity of saving how much I 
appreciate the great improvement that has Ly 
made in the Courier, and the vaefulness of the field {t 
is filling in bringing together the news of the single- 
tax movement. ‘Itis doing this so well that there is 
no longer anv reason to regret the suspension of the 
Standard.—HeEnry Georae, 

Words cannot expres: the satisfaction and joy my 
mother and I feel in reading the Courter and realizin 
that we have once more a national single-tax journa 
be tring us news of the movement from every quarter 
of the globe.—Mrs. Frances M. Mine (Author of “For 
Today”), San Luis Obispo, Cal, 

Throughout mv travels the past year I was im 
pressed with the recognition of the Courter as a 
snocessor to the Standard, For myself, I was anxious 
always to get at the pert number, that I might post 
up on the news of the m»vement over the country; 
and as to the people! saw, the opinion was unanimous 
wherever I went that the Courter had immensely im- 
proved siace Brokaw’s editorial control, and was 
hecoming. with evere issue, more and more satis- 
factory. In many instances the expression of this 
op'nion was emphatic.—Louis F. Post, Aug. 18, 1894, 





To Reformers: 


The fifth plank of the K. of L. platform isa single- 
tax plank, and the land plank of the Populist plat- 
form says thatland should not be held for speculative 
purpotes. It is claimed that the singls-tax is the 
only way to carry out that vlank. All should study 
t. A glance at the Single-Taxr Courter will surprise 
you with the news of its growth. 





To Opponents of the Single-Tax: 


Judge not our reform without completely under- 
derstanding our principle and position. The Single- 
Tax Courter is the only national exponent of tne 
eingle-tax. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT, 
READ IT, THEN 
CRITICISE US! 


Address: THE COURIER PUBLISHING CO., 


Oive Street, St. Louts, Mo. 


The Woman’s Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870, devoted 
to Women’s Interests, and 





especially to Woman 
Suffrage. 





EDITORS: 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 





“It is the very best paper for women.”—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 


“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or in 
the world.”—Englishwoman’s Review. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“Tt is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible.”—Rev. Anna H. Shaw, 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


It is an exceedingly bright paper, and, what fs far 
better, a just one. [could not do without it.—Martetta 
Holley (“Jostah Allen’s Wife.’’) 


“The Woman’s JouRNAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman’s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.” 
- Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women’s papers now in existence, and has bulit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation.”— 
Julia Ward Howe. 


“If any one wishes to be Informed on the woman 
question, the Woman’s JouRNAL is the very best means, 
It is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh, 
ters.”—Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 





TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subserib- 
ers to the WomaAn’s JouRNAL at $1.50 each, the 
Woman’s Journat will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 





Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Librartes 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are for 
sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hundred 
of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty different 
Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaflets 
should be made payable to ‘‘Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Address onLy Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL OrFIce, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAPLETS. 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 
Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 

Mary B. Willard. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev, J. W. 

Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 

Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py ieading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 

Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alics Stone Biackwell. 
Straight Lines or Oblique Lines, by T. W. 

Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, by 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, by 

Harriette A. Keyser. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essentialtoa True Republic 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 

Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Clarke. 

The Woman's Vote in Kansas. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

Rights. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 

Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, 

Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 


by Hon. Edwin C. 


- —~>—__—_ 











Freeman A. Smith 


Offers to investors at par and interest 


5-10 YEAR DEBENTURE BONDS 


—OF THE— 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


Des Moines, Ia., Incorporated 1872. 


They are in sums of $200, $300, $500 and $1,000 each, 
and bear interest at 5!¢ per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally. They are amply secured b 

FIRST MORTGAGES 

on Improved Real Estate, confined to a territory in 
which this company has been doing business for 22 
years, so that the cflicers have acquired by experience 
a good knowledge of the value of land. This. with the 
capital ($500 000) and surplus ($303,000) of the Company, 
makes these Bonds among the very safest of invest- 
ment securities, and I confidently recommend them 
assuch. Correspondence solicited, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free 
Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 





MEDIOAL REGI S'TER. 
College of Physicians 3 Surgeons, 


Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 








e + hh 





Term op 20th. 


AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston ®t , Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
45th Annual Session opens Sort. 26,94. A four years’ 
ed course of Lectures, Qu’ Labora’ and 
ical work offers su or advantages to students, 
who are also admit to the clinics of the Rabie 
Hospitals. Address CLA MARSHALL, -D., 
DeaX, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 
Winter Session o ned October ist; ending May, 1594 
Feary Wee a fal Stal ene ae atyaaet 


s 
are itted to Clinics in almost all the Hosp! 
d Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 


an 
and information apply to 

E BLACEWELL, M.D., Dean 
821 East 15th St., New York, 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, also s 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time Lay | given wholly to city practice. 

The Doctor’s free dis meary for the poor is stil) 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLpest Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
































Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 

Pp and a panied by notes conce' 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names te 
S.E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F St., Washington, D. C. 
names not to be accompanied by the money, asthe 
book is not yet out, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stons BLACKWBLL, and Luvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 














15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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WOMAN'S CAUSE IN KANSAS. 


SALINnA, OcT. 16, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Jéurnal: 

The seeds of reform, sown by John 
Brown on Kansas soil, took root and 
flourished, and have never succumbed to 
the blighting effect of the hot winds, nor 
been swept away by the cyclones. We 
are an agricultural community, living in 
the pure fresh air of an altitude of 1,000 
to 4,000 feet above the sea. Our popula- 
tion is made up of people from every 
State in the Union and every nation on 
the face of the g] »be, and as a consequence 
we, as a people, are free from mannerisms, 
provincialisms and traditional customs 
which would be a hindrance to progress. 
If, in signaling to Mars, we wished to 
flash to the inhabitants of that planet a 
composite photograph which would truth- 
fully represent the highest and most 
progressive civilization, the people of 
Kansas might well be chosen to sit for 
the picture. 

Kansas, as a State, is progressive. It 
has nothing that binds it tothe past. The 
only use we make of the front pages of 
our history is to point out the fact that 
whenever expediency, coupled with right 
and justice, has demanded a change, we 
have made it. We are unfettered by tra- 
ditional custome, and no nation, nor any 
of the older States, bas a representation 
within our borders strong enough so to 
influence our actions as to make them ac- 
cord with its peculiar ideas. Just now, 
our people have awakened to the fact that 
not expediency alone, but justice, demands 
that we amend our State constitution, so 
as to put all our citizens on an equality, 
and we are going so to amend it this 
year. The women of Kansas, our moth- 
ers, wives, daughters and sisters are 
asking to share with us the responsibility 
of governing our grand State, and we are 
going to let themdoso. We cannot think 
of any good excuse for refusing them, 
and really it is difficult to see why we 
should try to think ofone. If we refused 
their request, how could we make good 
our boast of being in the front ranks of 
reform? In fact, we are a step behind 
Colorado and Wyoming now, and Kansas 
never would be content with stepping on 
the heels of any other State. We are 
ashamed to think that for the third of a 
century we have disfranchised one-half of 
our citizens on account of their sex. 

The equal suffrage cause has grown 
wonderfully in popularity in the past 
two months, and the ranks of the opposi 
tion are dwindling away day by day. One 
objection after another is being met and 
answered by the advocates of the pro 
posed amendment, till now the anti-suf- 
fragists are reduced to making use of that 
most silly and groundless objection to 
permitting women to vote, which is, ‘‘The 
women don’t want to vote.” We answer, 
“Grant them the privilege anyway, and 
if they don’t use it, that will settle all 
your groundless fears about the perni- 
cious eflect which women’s voting would 
have on the home and society.” 

Salina, situated almost in the centre of 
Kansas, and within a few miles of the 
geographical centre of the United States, 
is the headquarters of the Woman Suf- 
frage Association of the State, and is the 
home of Laura M. Johns, the president of 
that organization. The Suffrage Amend- 
ment Club of Salina invited the opposi- 
tion to a joint debate. The invitation 
was accepted, and one Monday evening 
the merits and demerits of equal suffrage 
were discussed before a full house. The 
negative, or rather the ‘‘calamity” side 
of the question, was presented by the best 
talent to be found in the ranks of the 
anti-suffragists, and the picture of woe 
and disaster which they drew of the con- 
ditions which would prevail when woman 
voted was heart-rending. But any per- 
son who has ever heard an opponent of 
woman suffrage speak is familiar with 
the picture, and it would be cruel as well 
as unnecessary to reproduce it. 

The one notable feature about this de- 
bate, and the only one that makes it 
worthy of being mentioned above many 
others which are being held at various 
places in the State, was the peculiar com- 
position of the ‘‘Amen Corner,” which 
responded with loud and boisterous ap- 
plause to every semblance of a point made 
by negative speakers. Back by the door 
were standing a motley group of ‘‘joint- 
ists,” ‘“‘ex-jointists” and “‘toughs.” A 
‘sjointist,”” in Kansas, is aman who make 
a living by keeping a place where intoxi- 
cating liquors are sold contrary to law, 
and an ‘‘ex-jointist” isa man who has been 
fined so often and so persistently that he 
is broken up in business and compelled to 
resort to *boot-legging” or some other 
vagrant calling fora living. A ‘‘tough’’is 
a tough. Well, this was the element 
that occupied the ‘‘Amen Corner” just in- 
side the door, and vehemently applauded 
the attempts at arguments made by the 
anti-suffrage speakers. Of course there 
were several respectable and intelligent 
people in the audience who st first added 
their applause to that coming from the 
‘‘Amen Corner’ whenever a point was 
made that coincided with their honest 








A cream of tarter baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St.. N.Y. 











though misguided convictions; but, 
noticing the company they were in, they 
gradually subsided, and it is hoped when 
the meeting adjourned they went home 
convinced that right must be on the other 
side of the question. 

The one thiag which insures the success 
of the woman’s cause in Kansas is the 
fact we have few or no large cities in the 
State, and consequently but a small per- 
centage of that tough element, which is 
always and invariably opposed to woman 
suffrage. The intelligent and respectable 
element in our present voting population 
is overwhelmingly in the majority, and 
when the women vote, as they will next 
year, that majority will be doubled. 

It will be a grand thing if we succeed 
in planting ‘‘equal rights to all and special 
privileges to none” here in the very heart 
of the nation, and then let the doctrine 
spread East, West, North and South, to 
the outmost boundaries of our great 
republic. Con HEALY. 


———_~@>— — 


A CARD FROM HELEN GOUGAR. 


TO THE WOMEN OF INDIANA: 


The recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of Indiana on the right of women 
to practise law in the courts gives hope 
that as just a decision on the right of 
the women of the State to vote may 
remove all barriers to woman suffrage 

It is deemed wise to make a test case in 
the courts at the coming November elec- 
tion. To this end, as the duly authorized 
officer of the Suffrage Association, I in- 
tend to offer my ballot at the coming 
November election. There is power in 
numbers, and I earnestly desire that all 
women, eligible on the same terms as men, 
shall offer their ballots at their regular 
polling places throughout the entire State. 
Let there be a grand movement all along 
the line, that this effort may educate the 
public to realize the justice of woman’s 
enfranchisement. I suggest concerted 
action in every community for the pur- 
pose indicated. May I not hope that a 
record of the number of women offer- 
ing their ballots will be kept and promptly 
reported to me? Registration is not 
necessary. HELEN M. GouGar, 

Pres. Indiana W. 8S. A. 


+ 





MASS, W. C, T. U. ANNUAL MEETING. 


A four days’ State Convention of the 
Massachusetts W. C. T. U., held at Fitch- 
burg, came to an end Oct. 19. Mrs. Susan 
S. Fessenden was re-elected president for 
a sixth term. 

Resolutions were passed recognizing 
the great advance in the matter of fran- 
chise the last year, and reaffirming a be- 
lief that the ballot for women is the 
final step in the abolition of the saloon, 
declaring that immigration should be con- 
trolled by law, and that immigrants should 
reside in this country twenty-one years 
and be able to read and speak the English 
language before the ballot is put into 
their hands ; favoring the enforcement of 
the law in reference to scientific temper- 
ance education; reaffirming the same un- 
compromising stand against the liquor 
traffic; against lynching, no matter what 
the crime, demanding a trial in every case; 
condemning the increase of the use of 
tobacco among children ; approving of the 
Loyal Temperance Legion, and urging 
its support; asking religious papers to rc- 
fuse root beer advertisements, and deplor- 
ing its extended use; asking a more loyal 
support for the W.C. T. U. papers; urg- 
ing the extension of the Y work in col- 
leges and among young women; asking 
more attention to healthful dressing; ex- 
pressing a belief that the Norwegian sys 
tem is only a legal protection to the curse 
and a device to deceive the people; rejoic- 
ing in the returning health of Miss Wil- 
lard and the presence of Lady Henry 
Somerset; expressing belief that the free 
public echools of America should be 
maintained and guarded, and pledging 
opposition to all legislation that has for 
its object the division of the State fund, 
or aims to undermine the public schools 
by sectarian interference, and demanding 
that all children shall be taught the Eng- 
lish language; reindorsing last year’s 
resolution on Sabbath observance; con- 
demning the manufacture, sale and use 





of the W. C. T. U. that they use their 
greatest endeavors to prevent the nomina- 
tion and election of any man for the 
Legislature who is opposed to the en- 
franchisement of women. 

The following commitees were ap- 
pointed : 

Rom Cooking—Mrs. Fessenden and Mrs- 
olfe. 

Finance—Mrs. I. L. Montgomery, Taunton; 
Mrs. M. G. Weston, Brockton; Mrs. Adeline 
Ferguson, Upham’s Corner; Mrs. L. C. Puring- 
ton, M. D., Dorchester; Mrs. M. E. A. Gleason, 
Roslindale. 

Permanent Headquarters—Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, Mrs. S. S. Fessenden. Mrs. M. L. Knell 
of Northampton, Mrs. M. B. Hartzler of No:th- 
field, Mrs. A.C Rolfe of Concord, Mrs. L.C. Par- 
rington of Dorchester, Mrs. E. Trask Hill of Bos- 
ton, and Mrs. Lettie Bigelow of Berkshire. 


Federick Peterson, of Boston, made an 
address condemning the Norwegian liquor 
system. 








THE DRAMA. 


COLUMBIA.— Sydney Grundy’s play, 
“Sowing the Wi'd,”’ began at the Co- 
lumbia Theatre Mo: day night. Though 
this is its first visit tv Boston, its fame is 
not unknown, for it has been the subject 
of much discussion among sociologists. In 
England the play is the subject of a three- 
cornered fight between Dr. Boyd, vice- 
chancellor of Oxford University, Dr. 
Newman Hall and the veteran Professor 
Blackie. It ran fortwo hundred nights at 
the Empire, New Ycrk, all summer in 
Chicago, and for quite a season in Lon- 
don. Mr. Gilmour, as Mr. Brabazon, 
gives a forceful portrayal of the old gentle- 
man who can storm but is broad-minded 
enough to listen to his better self. Few 
actresses are m ore favorably known than 
Mary Hampton. Others are Thomas 
Whiffen, Frank Mills, S. E. Springer, Guy 
Standing, Fredrick Strong, Harry Phillips, 
Harold Howard, Minnie Bowen, Carrie 
Keeler and Adele Le Claire. 


—_~—_—_—_- 


HOLLiIs —The Brownies are now trav- 
elling as fast as possible towards the Hol- 
lis Street Theatre, where they will be safely 
domiciled on October 29. Elaborate prer- 
arations were made for the introduction 
of these quaint Bey Each Brownie 
has been provided with an entirely new 
wardrobe, and the Dude is the proudest 
of them all. The Policeman, the Student, 
the Chinaman, the Twins, and, in fact, all 
of the familiar family have prepared some 
new and wonderful sayings. Portions of 
fairy land were also brought along with 
them. The Brownies can only be seen 
at eight o’clock each evening and on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
There will be a great rush. Seats are 
now on gale at the Hollis. 


ADMINISTRATORS’ 
SALE 


—Oor— 


Choice Furs 


JOSEPH A. JACKSON 


412 Washington St. 

















The administrators, to obtain cash 
for immediate settlement of the estate, 
will offer at appraisal value 


(Much Less Than Cost) 


selections from the extensive stock 
of new, high-grade FURS manufactured 
for this fall trade. 

Mr. Jackson had made unusual prepa- 
ration for the winter’s business in a 
complete and carefully selected stock 
of FUR GOODS, embracing all the 
newest approved styles and uniformly 
the very best furs to be obtained. 


When such goods can be bought for 
the price of inferior furs, by reason of 


unusual circumstances, shrewd  pur- 
chasers will avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 


ELEGANT 
Seal Sacques and Jackets, 
Fashionable Capes 


of every description, and everything to 
be found in a house dealing in high- 
grade goods. This reduction sale until 
November, after which the business 
will continue as heretofore. 








412 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equal Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Suaw, Avice Stone BLackwsg.L, and Lvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman's Journal 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 




















Margaret, Anna, Mellie Kellogg (triplets 14 months), Watkins, New York. 
The mother of these sprightly little ones knew the value of Ridge’s Food—so she has them with her today, 


Child Growth (in fact, all growth.) depends ‘upon nourishment. 
That is the important problem in the critical period 





of youthful development familiarly known as “ growing.” The rapidly increasing activ- 
ity of the vital forces makes a severe demand upon the nutritive powers; and the failure 
to obtain adequate nourishment often results in a permanently stunted and impover- 


ished physique. 


Ridge’s Food supplies this need more abundantly than any other known diet. It 
combines the two requisites of high nutritive value and perfect digestibility to 
degree which has made it tor thirty years the means of physical salvation to the children 


and youth of succeeding generations. 


The same properties have made it the unfailing reliance of nursing mothers, invalids, 
convalescents, and all others suffering from weakened or impaired digestion. If not sold by 





your druggist write the facturers. S 


can sent for 1o cents. 


A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with invaluable hints for the child and the aged, 
will be sent to any address mentioning this publication and sending stamps for return postage. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Sole Mnf’rs., Palmer, Mass. 





NEW EDITION 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


RICHARDSON’S 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE 


SPECIAL NOTICES. — 


The Woman’s Journal Parlors, 3 Park 8t., 
may be rented at easy rates for classes,smal)parties 
orreadings. Both rooms, including use of camp 
chairs and gas,in the evening, or on Sunday. One 
large room on any day excepting Monday and Tues. 
dayafternoons. 


N. E. W. Clab.—The Social Meeting will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 29, 7.30 P. M. The afternoon 
meetings will begin Monday, Nov. 5, 3.30 P. M. 











Board in Brookline.—One or two persons wil! 
be received by a small family to board for the 
winter. Location very attractive; near Reservoir 
station and electric cars. Address P, O. Box 1168, 
Boston. 





“The most notabie publication in its field 
of this generation.” 











This famous classic in Piano Instruction 
embodies the very latest and most progressive 
ideas in Teaching. For halfa century it has 
held the first rank among books of its class. 





Copies of the old 


500,000 edition have been 


The new enlarged edition, now issued, has 
undergone a critical revision by the eminent 
authority Mr. W. 8S. B. Mathews. and 
contains the following additions to the old 
book: 











New Amusements, 
New Annotations. 
Dr. Mason's Celebrated System 
of Touch and Teohnics. 


Every teacher should own a copy. 


Price, (American or 
Foreign Fingering), 
by Mail, Postpaid & 


Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing ‘‘“Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc , send to 

JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 





KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





Is a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash, and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 





Boston, December 27, 1890. 

The Knitted Mattress Co., Canton Jct., Mass 

Gentlemen: You have asked us what success 
we have had with The Knitted Table Felting, so 
much used for household purposes under damask 
cloths, and we are glad to reply that it meets 
with general satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. We 
believe it an excellent article in every way. 
SuEpParD, NorwELL & Co., 26 to 42 Winter St. 


INSI on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
INSIST At all the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mase. 








HIGHEHST 








Board in Roxbury.—An aged lady or an in™ 
valid requiring special care, can obtain board in 
private family; good references. Address, C. E.E., 
10 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 





Small Private Family, having a commodious 
house in Dorchester, offers the comforts of a refined 


home toa gentleman and wife, two ladies or two 
gentlemen. Convenient to trains or electric cars. 
Address E. J. B., 141 Franklin St., Boston. 





BOSTON — 
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A Most Comfortable Bed. 





For Flat Dwellers, Seashore Cottages and all 
places where room-space is an object, it fills a 
long-felt want. Must be seen to be appreciated 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


100 North St., Boston, Mass, 
Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 














C. H. Simonds & Co,, Printers, 297 C. ngress Street. 
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